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When Setting Out a Farm Orchard 


OUBTLESS many readers of Ameri- 
D ean Agriculturist shortly will be 
setting out apple trees, and nat- 

urally at this time a number of questions 
will arise. Having been through similar experi- 
ence, some suggestions gained from mistakes as 
well as successes may help to solve the problem 
for others. After an orchard gets 25 years old 
it does not pay to fill in empty spaces. The young 
trees are overshadowed by the old ones and they 
cannot do their best. The available plant food 
needed by the young tree even for a space of 3 or 4 
feet is lacking. Better take a clean piece 
of land and set the young trees there where they 
ean have a fair chance. Where the old orchard 
is on a particularly favorable location, but after 


more than half the trees are gone, it is best to reset the entire orchard, 
planting the trees in the centers between the spaces where old trees 
By the time the old trees are gone the young ones will be 


stood. 
well along toward bearing. 


Fillers Versus Intercrops 


Shall we occupy all the land with trees with the idea of taking 
out the smaller, shorter lived ones set as fillers when they begin to 


crowd? Or shall we set only 


Suggestions That Come from an Old Grower’s 
Experience— Edward Van Alstyne 


Nearly everybody knows Edward Van 
Alstyne, His success as a farmer is 
no less renowned than his success as 
aman. Dean Cook has publicly written 
of him as follows: “He is unique be- 
cause he is a broad-minded, trained man, 
has lived upon and managed his farm, 
is a consistent Christian man, has al- 
ways taken a four-square stand on all 
questions and on men as well, and never 
had fear or doubt, whatever might have 
been the temporary effect upon him 
personally. Men have come and gone 
in our agricultural life, but Edward 
Van Alstyne remains a _ stabilizing in- 
fluence in our agricultural affairs.” 
[The Editor. 


apart. 


little short of two acres was occupied. 
They have had exclusive use of the land. 
tilizer has been used. 


mains. It is better to set such trees 
where they can continue as long as they 
are profitable, always assuming that 
aman will have grit and grace enough 
to take out the fillers at the end of 20 years. For 
most of us the temptation is too great. Like the 
fig tree in the parable we want to “dig about and 
dung it, and let it stand one year more.” This is 
a question of living, to the man of limited means— 
he is the man in whom I am particularly interested. 


Ten Years’ Returns from Both Plans 


The following will illustrate the truth of what 
I have just said. Twelve years ago this fall the 
New York station at Geneva contracted with me to 
grow a dwarf orchard under a 10-year lease. A 
The trees were set 15 feet 
No manure or fer- 
They have had good culture and cover crops 


turned under until the past two years, when the growth was so dense 


as to prevent thorough cultivation. 
figures of expense and returns. 
$77.60; third, $71.28; fourth, $75.98; fifth, $68.55; sixth, $73.75; seventh, 
$77.70; eighth, $76.39; ninth, $87.56; tenth, $90.14, or a total of $775.05. 


For the 10 years I have exact 


First year expenses $77.10; second, 


The receipts have been $9.92 in 





permanent trees and intercrop? 
My views are very clear on 
these questions. -If a man has 
a limited area, and devotes his 
entire time to fruit, fillers are 
permissible; but for the man 
with a large area who can util- 
ize ofher crops I would say: 
Set the trees you want for a 
permanent orchard as far dis- 
tant as they should be for best 
results when mature; fifty 
feet for Spys, 40 to 50 feet for 
Greenings and Baldwins, from 
30 to 35 feet for the shorter 
lived, less spreading varieties, 
such as Oldenburg, Wealthy or 
Alexander, and grow crops be- 
tween until the trees should 
have full possession of the land. 

‘About 30 years is the aver- 
age life of the trees usually set 
as fillers, particularly the Rus- 
sian varieties. Twenty years 
is the limit a filler- can re- 
main without causing damage. 
It will be 10 years before they 
will bear a real crop. Such 
trees then must be cared for 
during this period, and after a 
like period of bearing, a portion 
of the profit from which must 
go to pay for the expense of the 








first 10, they should be re- 





the sixth year, $13.43 in the 
seventh, $56 in the eighth, $44.62 
in the ninth, and $76.60 in the 


tenth, or $200.57, leaving a def- 
icit of $575.48. 

This means that in spite of 
the fact that these dwarf trees 
Were supposed to bear early, 
and that the land was covered 
with them, it was not until the 
eighth year that the crop had 
any material value. In no 
year in the 10 did the crop pay 
the expenses. The ninth year 
there was a light set on account 
of late frost. The tenth should 
have yielded some profit except 
for the very low price. For the 
past two years there has been 
some profit. This fall half of 
the trees must come out. At 
the end of 10 years the land is 
in debt $575 for growing the 
orchard (this does not include 
cost of trees), which must be 
taken out of subsequent re- 
ceipts before any real profit will 
come to the owner. 

Now for the other side of the 


picture. The following spring 





I set the balance of the reec- 
tangular strip with standard 
trees low headed, set 35 feet 
apart, diagonally. Between 





moved when from five to eight 
years of profitable life re- 


Handsome Twig of Winter Nelis Pear —Page 10 


these trees I have grown pota- 
[To Page 13.] 
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For Men Who Want a Quality Tractor 


As farmers study and buy tractors more and more, the merits of Case 
Tractors are better appreciated. Quality is the first thing to consider, advise 
Wise men heed it. 


authorities. 


Careful farmers are more inclined than ever to 
turn to an old-established concern which has a rec 
ord behind it, one that can afford to include con- 
struction superiorities. That was evident at the 
demonstrations. 

From grandfather to father and son (this is our 
75th anniversary) has passed the word that Case 
machinery may be depended upon. It is almost a 
farm proverb. This has decided hundreds to 
choose Case Tractors. Few can content them- 
selves with lesser quality. 

With 24 years of gas engine experience, Case has 
set the pace in the farm world for kerosene and 
gasoline tractors, of the higher grade, as it did in 
the steam engine field years ago, where it still 
dominates. 

This preference for Case was proved last winter, 
when over 15,000 farmers wrote to us to inquire 
about these farm labor-savers. Hundreds of 
testimonials have come in from all over the 
country from satisfied, enthusiastic users. At the 
demonstrations, farmers saw for themselves the 
superiorities which Case can afford to put in its 
machinery, and made comparisons, Farm paper 
and agricultural college experts praise the per- 
formance and simplicity of Case Tractors. 

Most people now concede Case leadership. 


For quality means performance. 


Announcing a Fifth Size 


In addition to the four master tractors offered 
last season, Case now introduces the 9-18. This 
smaller size follows Case principles, and is built in 
the same honest and careful manner as the 10-20, 
12-25, 20-40 and 30-60. All are made complete 
at the Case plant by Case workmen. The 9-18, 
though designed for smaller farms, is not too 
light, too small nor too cheap. 

At the tractor demonstrations this summer the 9-18 
created a profound sensation. Orders for hundreds were 
received from farm owners and dealers. 

All know that Case Tractors have been approved after 

and severe tests. Owners have the insurance that comes 
owning a proved tractor, not an experimental one. 


of value to every 
to be without a copy. 
kerosene and gas 
machines, Case 
» and every Case product, 
It is free. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., 184 Erie Street, RACINE, WIS. 
eFOUNDED 1542 (463) 
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Cutting Up Pork for Home Supply 


Whole operation quickly done by following definite system of procedure 


AGREE with a majority of 
farmers that hogs weighing 
from 150 to 200 pounds dressed 
are best for home use, writes 
Henry E. Cox of Livingston 
county, N Y. As soon as the 
body heat is out of the carcass and before it 
becomes frozen, I want to begin operations. 
If freezing has occurred, place the carcass in 
a cellar or a warm room until all frost has 
disappeared. I place the hog on a strong 
plank bench, for it is much easier to work at 
this job on something solid. 

Sever the head just back of the ears. If 
the joint is struck just right, a saw is not 
required for this. The leaves are next re- 
moved and the tenderloin stripped out; then 
with a hand ax sever the ribs from the back- 
bone on either side, the whole length of the 
hog, finishing with a sharp knife. This back- 
bone strip will be from 3 to 4 inches in width, 
which I lay aside for the present. Now it is 
an easy and quick job to remove the spare 
ribs from the two sides. Next take a strip 
about 2 or 3 inches wide along the length of 
the belly; this goes for lard mostly, as it is 
too fat and flabby for salting or bacon. Next 
strip out the white meat that lays under the 
ribs next the backbone; this is for sausage 
or frying. Under the strip of lean meat will 
be found a strip of solid fat from ham to 
shoulder. This is now cut out 





laid in a crotch of a tree and supported at 
the other end by means of two other fence 
rails secured near the top with a stay chain. 
The platform for cleaning the hogs consists 
of a large sled placed on two fence posts to 
increase its hight. The barrel for scalding is 
inclined to back part of the sled and properly 
braced. The legs of two large iron kettles 
are placed on the bricks. The kettles are 
filled with water and a fire is started at 4 
am. A cool.day is always chosen, but if too 
cool the work becomes disagreeable. 

The hogs are killed and carted away to the 
scalding barrel, which is then filled with 
scalding hot water from the kettles. Before 
we begin to scald we use one pound of rosin 
sprinkled over the hog, which is then dipped 
into hot water. <A hog is cleaned in short 
order if rosin is used. Between scalding, 
heavy pieces of carpet are thrown over the 
barrel to prevent the water from cooling. 
Then as each hog is put in the barrel extra 
hot water is added to bring the temperature 
up to the required point. The hair comes 
off easily, except on the head and feet, when 
rosin is net used. If rosin is used the carcass 
will be clean and white. 

The gambrels are then inserted and hogs 
suspended on the rail’ previously provided. 
They are then washed down with hot water, 
and parts where the hain is left carefully 


tion. Cut in strips and run through the 
sausage machine. The sausage is then sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, sage, etc, to suit the 
taste and is stuffed in the bags. It is smoked 
with the rest of the meat and is kept until 
well into the following summer. 

Rendering lard requires a great deal of 
care. All the fat, including that removed 
from the intestines, should be cut into com- 
paratively small bits. A fire is started in the 
summer kitchen under the iron kettles. Be- 
gin very carefully by putting in a quart or 
two of fat with a pint of water. Bring the 
heat up gradually until the lard is properly 
rendered and the kettle is two-thirds full. 
Constant stirring must be done. If the lard 
is scorched all is ruined. When the crac- 
klings are crisp, the process is completed. Take 
away the kettle from the stove, dip out the 
lard and strain into tin or éarthen jars. These 
jars should be put in a cool place until ready 
for sale or for use. The feet, ears, etc, are 
thoroughly cleaned and utilized. 


Favors Pear Culture 
R. H. KLINE, BERKS COUNTY, PA 
It is the duty of every land owner to plant 
some pear as well as other fruit trees. My 
first pear I planted on my father’s land when 
I lived in his tenant house. A few years later 
[ rented a small farm on which 
there was not one pear tree, 





and goes with the leaf. ° 
Next cut out the ham, giving 
it the proper shape, then the 
shoulder, making a square cut 
about 2 inches below the point 
of the shoulder blade. This 
leaves-the side for bacon or salt 
pork. I take a_ lengthwise 
strip for bacon from the lower 
side and cut the rest up, in four 
short strips crossways for the 
pork crock. This applies to 
both sides of the carcass. Next 
trim the hams and shoulders to 
proper shape by removing all 
rough fat and lean pieces and 
corners. I generally remove 
the thigh bone from the ham. 
Next, with saw or ax the feet 
are removed about half way 








and only five apple trees of 
bearing age, a few small 
quinces, and a few wild peach 
trees. This was all of fruit 
trees on the place. 

I planted the first year some 
pear, apple, plum, peach, quince 
and grapes at my own expense. 
Three years later I bought the 


farm, then planted about 50 
pear trees, as well as a variety 
of other fruit trees. These 
trees are now about 12 years 


old and are bringing good crops 
of pears. As to varieties, I 
want varieties to make the sea- 
son as long as possible, and 
then by canning and drying 
plenty of the best sorts we have 








from the toe to the knee and 
then cut off close to the ham. 
This makes four good solid pig’s 
legs for corning with the ham 
and shoulders. Now I take that 
backbone strip, which is quite 
heavy, remove the solid thick strip of fat on 
the top, to add to the leaf lard aggregation. 
By cutting the remainder of this strip into’ 
four pieces we have a nice lot of meat for 
either roasting fresh or corning for later use. 
If the weather proves too warm for keeping 
so much meat in a nice fresh state, the chops 
or cheek pieces usually go with the sausage 
meat, aS we never care for the old-fashioned 
headcheese. 

Now. why this routine in cutting up the 
hog? With me itis this: I can go through 
the whole operation quicker and get the dif- 
ferent parts of the hogs in the shape we want 
them better by so doing than by any other 
way. I have had quite a iot of practice 
in cutting up pork for home use. There is 
no waste or false motions from the time the 
head is taken off until the back strip of 
roasting pieces are in evidence. 


Method of New Jersey Farmer 


Preparation for butchering at Hillside farm 
eonsists in arranging to hang the hogs after 
they have been cleaned, the platform for 
eleaning, the barrel for scalding, gambrels, 
plaeing kettles and. providing plenty of fire- 
wood, writes C. A. Umoselle of Atlantic 
county, N J. One end of a stout fence rail is 


All good things have an end. 
in short order. 
have more money and less company. 
surely money in the bank. 


White Among the Blacks 


scraped with butcher knives. The intestines 
are then removed and the insides of the hogs 
are v-ashed free of blood with plenty of cold 
water. The head is then taken off and placed 
in a tub of cold water. The intestines are 
taken to the smokehouse, where all the fat 
is removed as soon as possible. 


Cutting Up the Carcass 


The carcasses are left hanging until 3 p m, 
by which time the animal heat has dis- 
appeared, then we carry them one by one 
to the smokehouse, place them an a solid 
table, remove the backbones, cut off the hams 
and shoulders and carve out the sides. In 
trimming the hams. and shoulders, barely 
enough is taken off to make the surfaces 
smooth. The feet are cut off just below the 
knee joint. The pieces of meat are laid on 
a table and left to cool, and later are treated 
with a preparation known as a sugar cure 
mixture. 

In preparing the sausage, the chief point 
is to get the proper mixture of fat and lean. 
In some hogs there is an excess of fat, usually 
termed sausage meat. The proper proportion 
used depends upon.the taste of the individual. 
Some families like a-considerable quantity of 
fat, while others wish only a small propor- 


These porkers are coming to theirs 
Soon they will be hauled to market and the owner will 
A bunch of porkers today is 


pears the whole year. 

The following is a good list 
for family use, ripening about 
in the order named: Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, Kief- 
fer, Beurre d’Anjou and Lawrence. I would 
plant only a few trees of Manning’s Elizabeth, 
Clapps and Kieffer. I would plant mostly 
Bartlett and Seckel; Bartlett for canning and 
Seckel for drying. I consider the Seckel the 
finest pear that grows. When they are fully 
ripe and soft, and then evaporated, they are 
better than dates or figs. 

Pear trees grow almost in any soil, although 
a well-drained, sandy loam with a loam sub- 
soil is best. If you have a solid gravel or 
solid clay subsoil, explode small charges of 
dynamite. I drive a pointed iron in the 
ground to a depth of about 2 feet. Then I 
explode one-sixth of a pound of 40 per cent 
dynamite. It should not blow any soil out 
at the top. I use trees 4 to 5 feet, trim off 
the broken roots, cut the top to about five 
limbs to form a nice top. Then I cultivate 
same as I would to raise a good crop of corn. 
I usually raise early potatoes or beans be- 
tween the rows. When these are harvested I 
sow a cover crop for the winter. When the 
trees begin to bear good crops I do not culti- 
vate much any more, but fertilize and mulch 
with stable manure and wood ashes. Pears 
do not require much pruning or spraying. Of 
late we have not had much scale here. so we 
do not spray on that account, 
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New Danger Confronts Farmers 


The railroad embargo against agricultural 
goods has become acute. The steam railroads 
and electric lines throughout a great many 
states are overtaxed with freight. They can- 
not move the merchandise that is being offered 
for transportation. It now seems probable 
the railroads will make the great mistake of 
placing an embargo upon all agricultural 
merchandise except perishable food products. 
The danger is that not only will the railroads 
refuse to carry agricultural implements and 
other supplies, but they will also decline 
fertilizers, agricultural chemicals and ma- 
ehinery. 

We shall use the entire power and influence 
of Orange Judd organization to avert this new 
danger. If farmers cannot get their plant 
food and machinery in ample season for next 
year’s operations, the crop shortage of 1917 
will usher in a veritable famine. On the 
other hand, the condition is one for which the 
railroads are by no means wholly responsible. 
The volume of business is greater than their 
capacity to handle. Farmers must do their 
part to relieve the situation. They should 
place their orders now for all bulky materials 
and especially for plant food in any or all 
forms. It is equally important to order all 
machinery and other inanimate merchandise 
because it is the class of freight which will 
certainly be discriminated against throughout 
the congested period. 

Another reason for placing orders today 
for implements, insecticides, seeds, fertilizers 
and all spring supplies, is that prices seem 
about certain to advance at any minute. Per- 
haps several advances may occur before spring 
and the stock may be exhausted. 


The gamblers in foods may end up in the 
penitentiary. They pay as little as possible 
to producers, exact the 

Robbing Producers highest price from con- 


sumers, and pocket the 
difference. In case prices drop the middle- 


man loads the loss wholly upon the producer. 
A conspicuous instance of this was afforded 
in the Pittsburgh market last week. Dealers 
held many carloads of turkeys which were 
being held for such high prices, 40 to 50 
cents a pound, that consumers would not 
buy. The dealers had a falling out, began 


cutting prices, and thousands of birds were 
sold for only 5 cents a pound, and other thou- 
sands were hurriedly sold at 25 cents apiece 
to the consumers who mobbed the market in 
their mad rush to get such bargains. Now 
the Pittsburgh commission merchants, or some 
of them, will report to shippers that turkeys 
sold for less than the freight, and will de- 
mand payment for commission, cartage and 
balance due on freight! Any of our sub- 
scribers who are thus imposed upon, will 
please send all the papers in their case to 
American Agriculturist. We propose to stop 
such robbery of producers if any power on 
earth can stop it. 


Market Reform Will Come 


The burning question just now in all towns 
and cities is the high cost of food. The daily 
press devotes columns to suggesions for mar- 
ket reform. In New York city Mayor 
Mitchell demands food and market legislation 
that will enable the city to establish terminal 
warehouses, auction sales and public auc- 
tioneers to facilitate distribution and market- 
ing at cheaper cost. It also develops that free 
public markets are again at the forefront, 
with demands for their establishment as one 
means of better serving both the producing 
and consuming public. 

When these free markets were tried out a 
couple of years ago their real worth was 
proved. However, the retailers and other 
controlling middlemen proved more powerful 
than the public and these markets were so 
restricted as to destroy their usefulness. 
City officials, caring for the votes of interested 
retailers, backed gown and public markets 
went under, and the public was forced back to 
the old channels of excessive purchase costs. 
But market reform Will come, terminal ware- 
houses in time will be built, city officials 
sooner or later will provide means for cheaper 
food, and the state in the end will develop 
real control over all agencies of storage and 
marketing. , 

The movement for an embargo upoa food- 
stuffs, rotably wheat and flour, has no general 

support. The question 
Embargo Proposition of embargo has been 
Untenable looked into by many 
influential people en- 
gaged in the milling trade with the conclu- 
sion that such course is not only unwise but 
unnecessary. So far as that is concerned this 
whole matter of consumption of one or an- 
other kind of high priced food usually regu- 
lates itself in a measure. Take potdtoes for 
example: While undoubtedly the 1916 crop 
was seriously short, as noted in American 
Agriculturist’s reports at the time, with ac- 
companying reasons for developed high tevel 
of prices, only last week it came about that 
consumers balked over paying 50 and 60 
cents a peck for potatoes in city markets. This 
in turn immediately brought about a slight 
price reduction. Similarly it is fair to pre- 
sume that high cost will to some extent reduce 
the consumption of wheat flour. In turn this 
would mean just that much more exportable 
surplus. Hence, the entire embargo prop- 
osition is untenable. 

Why so many different brand names for 

fertilizers that are identical in composition? 
The federal trade commis- 

Simplytying sion’s report, which we 

Fertilizer Trade summarized in a _ recent 

issue, properly directs at- 
tention to this question. The commission be- 
lieves the changes voluntarily made by manu- 
facturers, as a result of its investigation, 
“will materially aid in restoring healthy com- 
petition in the industry and in reducing the 
number of brands offered for sale. They will 
also tend to encourage the manufacture and 
sale of goods of superior quality, since it will 
no longer be possible to sell a farmer who is 
dissatisfied the same goods under a different 
name.”’ Probably the true explanation of the 
great number of brand names is that they are 
the survival of the brands originated by con- 





cerns which have since sold out to present 
manufacturers. The commission emphasizes 
that the high interest rates farmers have to 
pay on short-time or seasonal loans often 
force them to buy fertilizers and other sup- 
plies on long time. That is the most costly 
form of accommodation. After long-time 
mortgage reform is perfected, the next step 
will be te improve the farmer’s facilities for 
short-time funds, so that he can pay cash 
instead of buying supplies on credit. 
“It will be interesting to the users of fer- 
tilizer to know that the federal government 
has appropriated $175,- 
Potash from Kelp? 000 for the purpose of 
investigating and dem- 
onstrating in the United States the best 
method of obtaining potash on a commercial 
seale. An experimental plant will be erected 
somewhere on the Pacific coast where at- 
tempts will be made to manufacture potash 
from kelp. This work will be watched with 
intense interest, because the lack of potash, 
since the outbreak of the European war, has 
been having a most telling effect on crop 
yields, particularly potatoes, cotton and the 
like. 


The brilliant suecess being achieved by the 
farmers of New England and the middle 
states, in obtaining a fair 

The New Era price for winter milk, sets an 
in Marketing example for producers in all 
agricultural lines hereafter 

to follow. If farmers will organize and then 
loyally stand together they can win any rea- 
sonable demands. Organization is the watch- 
word of the 20th century. If farmers will not 
organize and support one another, then they 
must be content to remain downtrodden and 
their work unprofitable. Let them organize 
and they have it in their power to rise to 
such hights as is merited by the justice of 
their cause. What the dairymen havedone, 
fruit growers, truck farmers, egg men, to- 
bacco growers, and every class of farmers, 
ean do also. Indeed, only through organiza- 
tion will the dollar paid to farmers reach the 
same size as the dollar they use in buying 


supplies. 


Sweeping reductions in interstate freight 
rates on milk are in effect forthwith upon all 
railroads, in obedience to 
Lower Freights the edict of the interstate 
on Milk commerce commission. The 
reforms which that body 
has ordered are as sweeping as they are 
needed and just. Some of the new interstate 
rates are only half what New York farmers 
have paid for years for the intrastate haul. 
This confirms all American Agriculturist de- 
clared in its appeal for justice to producers, 
which led to the commission’s investigation 
and edict. Farmers should instantly demand 
of their state railroad commission that the 
rate on milk transported wholly within the 
state be reduced to a parity with interstate 
rates. This means an average saving to New 
York producers of 10 cents a can, or 4 cent 
a quart, which should inure to producers in- 
stead of being grabbed by middlemen. 





Yields of wheat at the Ohio station this 
year were 10 bushels more to the acre where 
this crop had followed 


Wheat Yields Less ‘soy beans, potatoes or. 


oats, than where it had 
been seeded on land 
growing corn in 1916. In all these rotation 
tests treatment of the soil as_regards lime, 
manure and other fertilizers was the same. 
The wheat was all seeded at about the same 
date. The yield of wheat after corn was 28 
bushels an acre, while the yields when wheat 
followed the other three crops was about ® 
bushels. 


Following Corn 


It is now seen that one of the wisest acts 
of congress is its provision for a government 
nitrate plant. The presentation of the mat- 
ter in this periodical December 2 was as con- 
vincing as it was complete. 
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EARN 
$10. to $140.a day 
i: Pulverizing 





Finely pulverized limestone is in great 
demand, and is selling for $1. 50 to $6 per ton. 
You can grind 10 to 70 tons a day with 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER. 


It is easy to carn $10 to $140 daily. The profits quickly pay 
for your outfit, and you have a money-making business. The 
LIMEPULVER makes “‘limestone sand’? and “‘limestone 
gravel.*’ Combined with good Portland Cement they make 
better concrete than ordinary sand and gravel. Builtin sizes 
to suit engines 8 h. p. to 30h. p. Portable. One machine crushes 
and pulverizes. Every LIMEPULVER is guaranteed. Write 
today for catalog and free trial offer. (44) 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
263 FIRST AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Ask Your 
Dealer 


for 
Brown’s 


Beach 
Jacket 


He’ll show you one of the best 
protections from cold made. Has 
wind-proof exterior, specially pre- 
pared wool lining; made in three 
styles—vest, coat without collar 
and with collar. Look for me on 
the garment’s label. 


W. W. BROWN 
| Weresster 














see 


Free 1917 Ca 
oat Gotak oar scurdy, sea ny basisorn pew 
cutters at bergai 











You will be surprised at 
the work you can do with 
strong, well-built, modcr- 
ate-priced machine— 


IRELAND 





& FOUNDRY CO., 40 State St., NORWICH, N. Y. 
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Farm Automobile 


Carburetion Troubles 
H. A. FARENTOUS, NEW YORK 

One of the most difficult problems 
for the average owner of an automo- 
bile is to determine whether a certain 
symptom is indicative of carburetion 
or ignition trouble. The usual rule 
which is followed is to assume that 
misfiring when present in a particular 
cylinder or cylinders all the time is 
due to ignition, but when the mis 
firing is first in one cylinder and then 
in another the carburetion is at fault. 
This is a good general rule, but of 
course it does not hold in every case 
because the valve system is neglected. 
Suppose that it is determined the 
valves are operating properly, that is, 
they seat well, are timed right, and no 
valve is sticking open at intervals. 
This latter can be seen by watching 
the motor in operation. Then the 
carburetion system and the ignition 
system can be looked to in determin- 
ing the causes of practically all motor 
troubles causing misfiring or no firing 
at all. 

To make absolutely certain that the 
ignition system is not at fault and 
that the carburetion system is causing 
the trouble proceed as follows: Re- 
move all spark plug wires but one and 
allow the motor to operate with half- 
open throttle on that one cylinder. Do 
the same with all the other cylinders; 
‘or each cylinder can be cut out by 
short-circuiting the spark plug with a 
hammer. In this way one can, tell 
whether or not the ignition is all right. 
Another way is to remove all the 
spark plugs and lay them on the cylin- 
der top with their wires attached. The 
ignition switch is thrown on and the 
motor slowly cranked. The sparks can 
be seen at the plug gaps. Remember 
that a small spark in air may not be 
efficient under compression. In air 
then the spark must be “fat.” If all 
the plugs spark well then the ignition 
may be forgotten. 


Is Mixture Correct? 

Assuming that the carburetion sys- 
tem is at fault, one of the first things 
to do is to find out whether the mix- 
ture is correct. To do this hold the 
hand partly over the carburetor air 
inlet so as to cut off a portion of the 
air supply. Do this when the engine 
is idling with throttle one-fourth open. 
If by holding the hand over the air 
inlet the motor picks up and misfiring 
stops you know that the carburetor 
should be adjusted to feed less air. If, 
on the other hand, the motor stops 
or acts more queerly when the air flow 
is restricted then you might conclude 
that more air is needed. If the carbu- 
retor is not fitted with and air adjust- 
ment then the spray nozzle may be 
adjusted. A mixture can be made 
richer either by cutting down on the 
air supply or increasing the fuel sup- 
ply, and can be made leaner by de- 
creasing the fuel flow or increasing 
the air flow. 

A common cause of misfiring is 
caused by air leaks around the inlet 
manifold, inlet valve stem guides, 
cylinder plugs, etc. Pour a little oil 
around the cylinder plugs and around 
the manifold join‘s while the engine 
is running and if small bubbles appear 
there is an air leak. New gaskets at 
the places named will remedy the 
trouble. Usually a little paste stove 
blacking on the plug threads will stop 
leakage immediately. Often one can 
tell by feeling with the hand if there 
is an air leak. When the valve stem 
guides leak one usually can tell be- 
cause oil makes its way outside the 
motor and over the tappets. Valves 
with oversize stems can be purchased 
and the guides reamed out to fit the 
new stems. 

In adjusting carburetors always do 
so while the engine is running. -With 
a single jet carburetor allow the en- 
gine to idle and then turn the needle 
valve down until the motor operates 
the fastest without touching the 
throttle. If the motor stops when the 
then turn it 
back and start over again until you 
get the needle in that position where 
the motor operates as fast as the 
throttle setting will permit. Turn the 
adjusting screw'slowly and if the 
motor seems to pick up then keep 








pen prices. 
WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N.Y, 
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Absolutely the one great convincing 
engine value of the day. 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE QUALITY 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 


seats the story in a nutshell. This new "*Z* 
pa a puts dependable, efficient, economi- 
power’’ within the reach of every farm. 


‘More Than Rated Power 
and a Wonder at the Price’’ 


Simple—Light Weight—Substantial—Fool- 
roof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder 
ore — Leak-proof Compression — Com- 

plete with Built-in Magneto. Quick starting 

even in cold weather. Low first cost — 
low fuel cost— low maintenance cost. 

That’s the ‘‘Z’’ engine. 


Go to Your Dealer 
and See the “‘2”" 
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2H. P. 
On Skids With 
BUILT-&N 
MAGNETO 













All Fairbanks-Morse deal- 
ers sell ‘*Z’’ engines on @ 
zone carload low freight 
basis. If you don’t know 
the local dealer, write us, 



























3 H. P.—$74.50 
6 H. P.—$129.50 


ALL F. O. B. FACTORY 
Important Dealer Service: When 


ou. buy 
an — from your dealer, 





ou deal with 

a k sentative of the manufac 
rers. e shares their responsibility. 
He, stands behind the engine he sells. 
He’s responsible to you. He’s at your 
service to see that you are sz atisfied 1, “And 
he’s as near you = your telephuae any 
time you want him 












Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 








A Square Deal in Florida 
Farm Lands 


No Money Down — No Payments, Interest or Taxes for Five Yeara 


To bring the right kind of settlers to our cutover lands in Florida, we 
are selling them on terms that no land company has ever offered be- 
fore. You pay no money down—no payments— interest, or taxes for 
five years — simply agree to clear a certain acreage every year and keep 
your money to make improvements until you have had time to put your 
farm on a self-supporting basis. 

Our soil is admirably suited for diversified farming, market gardening 
and fruit growing. Dairying, cattle raising and hog raising should pay 
good profits. Railroad runs through tract and good market towns are near. 
We are not promoters but are actually engaged in farming operations 
here. Our Demonstration Farm stands by the settlers with practical 
advice on what to raise and how to raise it. Write today for descriptive 
booklet with full particulars of our liberal selling plan. 


Schroeder Land and Timber Co., 


Box 2 RIVERLAND, 
FLORIDA 


















QUEL 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, selling American Agricultur- 
ist to the farmers. 








8-9 $80 toS 1000 


wpe” Monthly 


—is being made by our Graduates as Expert 
Auto Engineers, Chauffeurs, Race Drivers, 
Shop foremen, Testers, etc; others are making 
$12,000 to $20, 000 yearly in salary and profits. 
We have had constant calls for more and more 
men; opportunities are better now than ever be- 
fore for men who learn the Auto business in the 


Cleveland Auto School 
4,000 Graduates, 13 years of Success 


Complete training in 4 weeks includes taking 

apart, putting together and driving - high 

powered cars; latest motors, Starting and 

lighting equipment; tire repairing; machine 
shop practice, etc. 


Room and board $5 and $6 a week near 
school. Send for catalog and terms. 
Classes forming. Join now. 


CLEVELAND 
Automobile School 
2346 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 










The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 








turning until it starts to slow a little. 


not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th (Avenue, New York City 
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Feeding Live Stock 
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Ration for 1000-Pound Cows 


Please send suggestions for feeding 
milch cows weighing $04 to 1000 pounds. 
I have plenty of silage, but not much 
corn in the silage, ani have also mixed 
hay consisting of clover and timothy, 
half and half. I buy all of my grain.— 
(F. H. W., Otsego County, N Y 
Cows of this size can readily use 
30 to 35 pounds of silage. They can 
use also 15 pounds of mixed clover 
and timothy hay. This would yield 
about 0.9 a pound of protein, or 
slightly over 12 pounds of total nutri- 
ents. If we assume that the cows 
average 25 pounds of milk daily and 
the milk tests about 4% fat, there 
would still be needed for daily main- 
tenance and milk 1.4 pounds of 
digestib!<« protein. This has got to be 
supplied in the grain, and the grain 
in this case has got to be bought. 
The silage, timothy and clover hay 
take care of the carbohydrates and 
fat very nicely, but more protein is 
needed. We must, therefore, resort 
to the concentrates that are richest in 
protein. That condition takes corn 
middlings, wheat bran, hominy and 
that class of feed out of the running. 
Gluten meal, cottonseed meal, if 


available, could be used and any of 
the proprietary commercial dairy 
feeds. 


I find in estimating prices that 
while all feeds are high these espe- 
clally prepared dairy feeds this year 
rank very well. If you use two 
pounds of cottonseed meal you can 
get about 0.7 of a pound of protein, 
wr half of the protein still remaining. 
%f you add two pounds of gluten 
Meal you can get 0.6 of a pound 
More of protein. Now, by using a 
bcuple pounds of one of any medium 
Priced dairy feeds we are able to 
bring the total quantity of protein up 
Ro all requirements. Therefore, for a 
fow yielding around 25 pounds of milk, 
Resting 4% fat, and being fed 20 to 
83 pounds of silage, 15 pounds of 


timothy and clover hay mixed, two 
Pounds of cottonseed meal, two 
Pounds of gluten meal and two 
pounds of any other dairy feed, we 


have a reasonably good ration that 
would give very satisfactory results 
fm the productiog of milk. 





Variation of Nutrients in Feed 
ca W. B. 

My friend, Lyman Crane of St Law- 
Fence county, N Y, calls attention to 
the variation in composition in wheat 
bran. He says he notes that on the 
bags of some bran 13% is given as 
qguatity of protein, on others 1414%, 
and of others a still higher percentage. 
He says that it is obvious these differ- 
ent kinds of bran yield a marked dif- 
Yerence in quantity of digestible pro- 


tein. Mr Crane is correct in this. A 
Btandard bran should yield about 234 
pounds of digestible protein to the 


ton. A variety analyzing but 13% of 
fotal protein would fall considerably 
under this quantity of digestible pro- 
tein in a ton. These are the points, 
however, that a feeder must keep in 
mind in buying feeds. While much 
hos been said about standard feeds 
they do show great variation, more so 
fhan the commercial feeds, since to 
gustain the reputation of the manu- 
Zacturer there must be no dropping 
@own im either digestible protein or 
digestible nutrients. It is not enough 
thercfore to say that a feeder must 


hominy or so much dis- 
fillers’ grains or wheat bran or some 
@ther feeds; this is a part of the story 
@ealy. You have got to know what the 
Bactual analysis is. For instance, 
hominy meal may vary from 9.5 to 
92% of protein, while distillers’ grains 
@may vary all the way from 16 to 35%. 

Unlessstherefore, one studies the com- 
Position of the feeds available he may 
be led astray and think he is feeding 
bemething when actually he is not. If 
fre assume that “istillers’ grains an- 
Blyze 32% of protein and prepare a 
@ation on that basis, it is obvious that 


mse sO much 


! 


vies 


SMH 


the cows would be insufficiently sup- 
plicd with protein if the product ac- 
tually contains but 16% of protein. 
One might be depending on distillers 
grains for a large portion of his pro- 
tein and concentrates. If there were 
this large shortage in protcin the cows 


would be getting an insuiiciency of | 
digestible protein. The effect would 
be seen in a lessening of the milk sup- 


ply. Yet many people combine rations 
by name only and give littie or no at- 
tention to the actual composition of 
the feeds used. 

It is not enough then to say one 
shall provide a mixture of so much of 
one feed and so much of another, and 
so on, but the percentage of each nu- 
trient must accompany the suggested 
ration. Fortunately, our feeding stuff 
laws require the placing of this infor- 
mation on containers in which feeding 
stuffs are shipped. When general 
statements are mentioned in these col- 
umns, it should be understood they 
are simply average analyses. This data 
should be supplemented by consider- 
ing the analysis on the bags and even 
then it is not possible to have a con- 
stant percentage applicable to all mills 
supplying any one given feed. 


Nothing Wrong with Roughage 


I have Jersey cows and am feeding 
union grains, silage, clover hay and 
corn stover. Is there anything I can 
add to my ration which would be 
of benefit?—[Subscriber, Montgomery 
County, N Y. 

Silage, clover hay and corn stover are” 
excellent for roughage. It is assumed 
that from 25 to 35 pounds of silage is 
fed, 10 to 15 pounds clover hay and 
such amounts of corn stover as the 
cows choose to eat. Union grains are 
very good. You could get more va- 
riety by adding, if possible, two or 
three pounds of gluten or cottonseed 
meal or linseed meal a day. There 
may be other concentrates available 
at reasonable prices to be used as sub- 
stitutes for these other feeds sug- 
gested. The point is to study the 
analyses on the containers, find out 
which ones contain the most protein 
and total digestible nutrients and then 
figure out how much each costs on the 
basis of selling price. The quantity 
would be dependent largely upon the 
milk yield. The cows being Jerseys, 
should be given one pound for each 
three pounds of milk yielded for the 
heaviest yielding cows, and one pound 
of grain to every four or five pounds 
of milk for others of low yield or 


long in milk. 


What Are Beets Worth ? 


Have a large amount of beets to sell. 
A milkman wishes to buy them all. 
Could you tell me what price they 
should bring a ton?—[Benj Combee, 
New Jersey. 

From the standpoint of a milk man, 
I would rather have a pound of silage 
than a pound of beets for feeding to 
cows for milk production. While 
beets are easily digested and corn si- 
lage is not, there are more pounds of 
dry matter in the stover than in the 
beets. If corn silage can be grown 
and stored for $3 a ton, that should 
be the maximum price a ton for beets. 
What has been the experience of 
others? 


Feeding Young Pigs 

I have six pigs about to be weaned, 
and I wish to keep them until they 
weigh 100 pounds. What shall I feed 
them to get quick results?—[Mrs 
we on 

The best basic food for weaned pigs 
is skim milk supplemented with mid- 
dlings, finely ground oats and a bit of 
linseed meal. Make a thin slop of 
about the consistency of buttermilk, 
consisting of such ground grain feeds 
as are available, like ground oats, 
wheat middlings and linseed meal. 
If corn is available that also can be 











added; as the pigs grow older, 
gradually thicken the slop. When 
pigs are five or six months old the 


slop should be like a thick mush. 
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100% Value from Your Corn Crop 


Join the country-wide 
money-making movement,“A 
Silo on Every Farm.” Add 40% to 
the value of your corn crop; cut down 
your feed bills; and increase your milk and beef 
sales. Erect a Natco. The stock will eat every 
scrap of silage and look for more. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built with, glazed hollow ther-proof, decay-pecof and fireprosé, 
. eee minae proct, deene-oeet snd Severs 


N. in repairs 
ten. Used and endorsed 4 Le, 
ranteed, 








Sopd See cares book,*Natcoon 
both free. Tell ppb ee to build. oo Germ 
stock for many types of farm buildings. 














2 More Quarts 
* Of Milk From Each Cow 


Hundreds of dairymen report a gain of two quarts of 
RS milk per day from each cow because they use International 

Special Dairy Feed. Figure out what this would mean 
from your herd. And remember that International Special 
Dairy Feed costs less to feed home-grown ; grains. 
There is not a single month of the year when 


International Special Dairy Feed 


cannot be fed with profit. It is an ideal all-year-’round ready grain ration. 
Milk Means Money. More milk means more money for you. And the surest 
way of getting the most milk at the lowest cost is to feed your herd Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed. Some of the country’s foremost dairymen have 
proved this tobe a fact. 

Ge to Your Dealer. Try one ton—the result will be so good you will never again 
be without International pa peed ol os sure you get International. 


International Sugar r Feed Company 
Minneapolis.Minn Mills At Minneapolis & Memphi 
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Don't Sell 


Your Cows 


If the price of milk in your locality has not 
increased with the price of feed, don’t get 
discouraged and sell your cows. Make them 
produce more and better milk by feeding 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


which is positively guaranteed to inerease the milk 
flow and the butter fat content. Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
is a scientifically — perfectly balanced feed com- 
posed of brewers’ and distillers’ grain, cottonseed 
mee, corn meal, mak coqgute, ‘tan, gluten 
cane molasses. in 19%, carbo- hydrates 
‘SOR, fat 4 oh. Easily digested a: and assimilated because 
the cows like it. Buy from your dealer. 
FREE Santee op Pycee gift, 
tails about our e Tri 
Car Rite Sed S G- -re-a-lia Sweets fails to i 
erease the milk flow or butter fat content. Send today. 


The Early & Daniel Compan 
305 Carew Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Tuxedo Chop Horse Feed, 
Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, T 








SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Self-Sharpening Double Geinding Rings Kings 
twice the work with less power— 
goqitive force feed—never chokes. Gear 
rive. Grinds corn on cob or in shucks, 
shell corn, sheaf oats, kaf- 

fir corn,alfalfa,rye,wheat, 

barley,cotton seed. Coarse 

orfine. Saves time, labor, 

fuel and money. 9 sizes, 

2t0.2; HH. P. For 


“Harder ilt.Co.,.Box | 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED SONES-CAS 


la? 
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New England Producers Firm 

They met at Springfield last week— 
BOO dairymen and delegates repre- 
senting almost every county in the 
six states. They unanimously indorsed 
the splendid work of the New Eng- 
Jand milk producers’ association. It 
fhad secured an extra cent a quart for 
winter milk, which means an extra 
$1,000,000 to New England farmers. 
This is the fortieth year of associated 
effort among New England cow 
owners to secure full market value 
for their milk. Their success is 
shown by the fact that during much 
of this period New England farmers 
have netted better prices than pre- 
vailed elsewhere. 

The convention voted its thanks to 
Pres Cooper of the New York 
state dairymen’s league for his in- 
structive address. It voted unan- 
imously to back up the New England 
milk producers’ association for secur- 
ing the full market value of New Eng- 
land dairy produce in the Boston mar- 
ket and in all other New England 
markets, 
league in New York market affairs. 

The New England milk producers’ 
association is to incorporate under 
Massachusetts statute without capital 
stock, so as to have a legal entity, but 
without liability upon any member. 

This one corporation may embrace 
every cow-owning farmer in New 
England. Each member has one vote 
and equal voice in its local unions, 
and the right to delegate his powers 
to the local’s representative in the 
county union, also in the district union 
in charge of marketing milk in said 
district. One director from each 
county makes up the board of the 
New England milk prodvcers’ asso- 
ciation, all its directors from one 
state to comprise said jstate’s council. 

Most of the other agricultural 
agencies in New England are co-op- 
erating earnestly. The association 
hopes that at its annual meeting in 
January, not only every shipping point 
but every township not heretofore 
organized will be represented. ‘Thus 
the association may include practi- 
cally every dairyman in or out of six 
states who sells any dairy produce in 
New England markets; meanwhile 
the New England milk producers’ 
association’s office is at Springfield, 
Mess, and it invites every dairyman 


to join by reporting to it the number. 


of:icows kept, how their milk is dis- 
posed of and inclosing the admission 
fee of $1. A thorough census of the 
dairy industry in each township is 
proposed, in co-operation aaa state 
and nation. 


° 
Reduced Freights on Milk 
ORDERED BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 

MISSION—APPLIES TO ALL RAILROADS 

THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 

New freight rates upon all milk 
shipped from any point in one state 
to any point in another state are now 





in effect upon every railroad in the 
United States, by order of the inter- 
state commerce commission. These 


and to co-operate with the. 


rates are much lower than have pre- 
vailed heretofore. Applying as they 
do to all sections, the new system of 
rates is bringing about a standardiza- 
tion of the milk traffic. 

The official order requires the rail- 


road to do the loading of milk, 
which the farmer or the teamster 
has had to do heretofore. The rail- 


road must .furnish suitable care and 
refrigeration for milk in transit. 

The edict of the commission also 
declares “if any party ships a carload 
from one point in the country to one 
destination in the city, and does his 
own icing, loading and unloading, the 
rate is reduced to 87%4% of the regu- 
lar charge. Again, if freight cars are 
used in freight train service from one 
point in the country to one point in 
the city, the rate is reduced to 75%. 
The railroads may make not more 
than a 25% additional charge for 
cream. Thus all railroads, all ship- 
pers and all localities are put on an 
equal footing.” 


Comparison with State Rates 


The new rates were fixed by the 
I C C only after thorough investiga- 
tion and public hearings at various 
points, following the agitation by 
American Agriculturist for lower rates 
for the reason that the tariffs here- 
tofore in use had been profoundly un- 
just to producers. . The rates on milk 
throughout the middle states had 
been based upon the freight charges 
of the New York Central railroad. Its 
lowest rate was 23 cents per 40-quart 
can for zone A, which is any distance 
from 1 to 40 miles, whereas the IC C 
rate is only 11.4 cents per 40-quart 
can for distances from 1 to 20 miles, 
and 13.9 cents for 21 to 40 miles. Thus 
the I CC rate is only about one-half 
the state rate. Here is a more de- 
tailed comparison: 

MILK FREIGHT, CENTS, CAN OF 40 QUARTS 
7New York State -I C C Rates 


Zone Miles Rate Short Long Av* 
A 1 to 40 oe Se 11,4 13.9 12.7 
B 41 to 100 .. 26 16.1 9.7 17.8 
C 100 to 190 .. 29 21.3 25.5 23.4 
D 190 to 300 - 32 26.7 2.3 29.5 
* Average of the two I C C rates 


which are based on 20-mile zones. 
Economy in Shipping Large Cans 


The new interstate tariff is based 
upon the size of milk cans most gen- 
generally used in various parts of the 
United States. The smaller the can, 
the higher is the freight per quart. 
The larger the can, the lower is the 
rate per quart. This is emphasized 
by the table we have compiled from 
the official rates, to show what they 
are equal to PER QUART in cans of 
Various sizes: 

Rates Per Quart, in Decimals of 1 Cent 

Thus the rate on milk hauled by rail 
from 1 to 20 miles is equal to four- 
tenths of 1 cent per quart if shipped in 
8%-quart cans. But if shipped the same 


distance in 40-quart cans, the rate is 
only 0.285 of 1 cent. 
Quarts p can 8% 10 20 40 50 
1-20 miles -« 400 38 315 285 276 
21-40 -- 494 47 390 347 340 
41-60 - e- 576 54 450 402 392 
61-80 - -- 635 61 500 450 438 
81-100 “0 -. 705 67 550 492 480 
101-120 me -. 753 72 595 532 518 
121-140 2a e. 811 77 635 570 6554 
141-160 - -- 858 82 675 605 588 
161-180 sd 906 86 710 637 618 
181-200 ay 953 90 745 667 648 





Lard Compounds containing added 
water are regarded as adulterated 
under the food and drug act. 


New System Interstate Freight Rates on Milk 


In effect 1 October, 1916, upon all 


railroads thoughout the United States, 


stated in cans of various capacity. 


Miles 814-qt 10-qt 
2 QO BO cecocccccs 3.4 3.8 
31 GO FH cosccevccs 4.2 4.7 
42 GO GO cccccccecs 4.9 5.4 
CE OO BP cccevsccec 5.4 6.1 
Se US BOP cécssccuse 6.0 6.7 
BOR GO TDD cocccccces 6.4 7.2 
B32 BO BOS cecccoccccs 6.9 7.7 
TOR BO BSP cococcocsce 7.3 8.2 
36S BO SOO iccicdacnee 7.7 8.6 
181 to 200 covece e 8.2 9.0 
201 ta 220 ..ccccececs - 8.4 9.4 
2231 00.340 ..ccccsese 8.8 9.8 
241 to 260 ceccccecee 9.1 10,2 
261 to 280 ceccsece ee 9.4 10.5 
281 to 300 cocccce, 99 10.9 
Sel C0 SEO seccoces 10.0 11.2 
321 to 340 .cccccccee 10.3 11.5 
341 to 360 wececsecee 10.6 11.8 
361 to 380 ....-.00-- 10.9 12.2 
381 to 400 .eeceeeess 11.1 12.5 
401 to 420 weeceeeeee 11.4 12.8 
421 to 440 .cccccecss 11.7 13.0 
441 to 460 ....eee00+ 119 13.3 
461 to 480 ..ccecccos 13.2 13.6 
481 to 500 ..cccccoes 12.4 13.9 





20-qt 21%-qt 40-qt 46-qt 50-qt 
6.3 6.7 11.4 13.8 

7.8 8.2 13.9 17.0 

9.0 9.4 16.1 19.6 
10.0 10.5 18.0 21.9 
11.0 11.5 19.7 24.0 
11.9 12.5 21.3 25.9 
12.7 13.3 22.8 27.7 
13.5 14.1 24.2 29.4 
14,2 14.9 25.5 30.9 
14.9 15.6 26.7 32.4 
15.6 16.3 27.9 33.9 
16.2 17.0 29.0 35.3 
16.8 17.6 30.1 36.6 
17.4 18.2 $1.2 37.9 
18.0 18.8 32.3 39.1 
18.5 19.4 33.2 40.3 
19.0 20.0 34.1 41.5 
19.6 20.5 35.1 42.6 
20.1 21,1 36.0 43.7 
20.6 21.6 36.9 44.8 
21.1 22.1 37.8 45.9 
21.5 22.6 38.6 46.9 
22.0 23.1 39.4 47.9 
22.4 23.6 40.2 48.9 
22.9 24.0 41.0 








CONTINENTAL 








--Feed 


GLUTEN 


is not for world’s champions and expensive blooded stock 
alone, altho it is fed to practically every cow in these classes, 
Continental Gluten should be fed to every milk cow in the 


country. 


Far from being expensive it actually increases 


your net profit on every cow you feed it to. 


Send for Free Sample 


We simply want you to 
leara for yourself the wonder- 
ful results obtained almost 
immediately from feeding 
Continental Gluten. We want 
to send you a free sample so 
that you may know that the 
qualities that made a World’s 
Champion out of Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby are also in 


the feed you will get. It is all 
out of the same plant—your’s 
and the Duchess’. 


Write for your sample 
and prices today. Once you 
have fed “Continental”? you 
will never be without it. It 
means pleasure to the cows 
and profits to you. 





CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Peoria, Ill. 











See your local 
Studebaker dealer 


or write to 








ALMANAC 
FREE 








“Good 

to the 
Last 
Drop” 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, ” 

i ‘How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet (How to and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill, 
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—_— fter using, send $1.85 or return Oreer 
‘oday, Jones mre. CO., Dept. 1213 GHicaco, 15 
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new catalog free (pric: start- ® 
Ee =f ing 16c instead of 18c pei rod.) . 
i= = PN ss+0sses ceucepeveoseneaned ' 

OEE: in cisdsvacenndsageiins 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET C0. 
The Mail - Order House of the East 
601 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, N. Ye 





Wonderful Money Saving|& 

Fence Book. ove r neo Siar pe. 

Gates-Stcel Posta-Bar' = 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY_FREIGHT PAM 

All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. te 

per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to ted, 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., } 
51 - 7 Cleveland, 
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= Plow-Handle Talks 
Sheep end Dogs 
Considerable strength had developed 
in northern New York, particularly in 
St Lawrence county, for the estab- 
lishment of a local milk  produc- 
ers’ organiza- 
tion. Wiser 
councils have 


prevailed and 
these local or- 
ganizations will 
become local 
branches of 
the dairymen’s 
league. One or- 
ganization is 
better than two 
One who runs 
may now read 
the signs of de- 
mocracy coming 
into control. 
Leaders, we must have, and strong, 
virile men and women they must be. 
But back of them is a virile people 
who are finding themselves and who 
will not tolerate Bourbonism or star 
chamber methods. The old order of 
things is passing. 

It is not the purpose of these letters 
to discuss political questions. There 
is, however, a lesson of such momen- 
tous importance in the recent politi- 
cal events of the far west when the 
old-time republican leaders succeeded 
in guiding Mr Hughes on his trips 
away from liberal and independent 
leadership with the well-known re- 
sults. The American people, whatever 
may be their weaknesses, will not 
longer tolerate a selfish leadership, 
and this recently acquired power is 
bringing a new type of men to the 
front. The rural people are to profit 
by this change even more than city 
people. I am not sure, but right here 
lies the secret of “keeping the boy on 
the farm,” a common phrase with 
broad significance. Maybe more boys 
will be interested in a possible leader- 
ship than in the educational or finan- 
cial opportunities. 

At any rate I can see these new 
leaders coming into view, not of the 
go-called political type, but hard- 
headed, successful business men who 
who will act for the good of the cause. 
These are days, when men whose hair 
has changed its color, and who have 
come through the old order of things, 
must keep their ears close to the 
ground and reckon with this new 
force in American life, the people 
themselves. These new leaders are 
sure to make mistakes and may be 
repulsed when the business reaction 
comes, as it surely will, but on the 
whole some progress will have been 
made. 





Sheep in the East 
There is a systematic effort on foot 
to restore sheep to our farms in New 


York state, and it is good. First, we 
must protect them by a rational dog 
faw. Our present treatment of dogs 
would do credit to the social life of 


the far west (0 years ago when animal 
life ran free or wild and without con- 
trol. From a dog standpoint we are 
a wild and woolly east. Coupled with 
a plan for increasing our sheep I am 
gure the legislature will be willing to 


exact a workable dog law. 

We need diversification in the dairy 
gections of the east, but whether we 
shall diversify each farm or use the 
community I am not sure. In a day 


when the division of labor is neces- 
gary there is doubt about each farmer 
doing a little of many things. The 
overhead charge is too great. At the 
game time sheep can do wonders on 
these rough, stony pastures. A summer 
gilo and hay for the cows will give the 
gheep a chance. We cannot put the 
game feed through both sheep and 
cows, which has been the attempted 
plan on many dairy farms. Sheep will 
win out in the contest. 

Those who are urging the introduc- 
Mion of sheep must not overlook the 
mecessity of growing more plants to 
feed them. I cannot understand why 


we are constantly urged to keep more 
live stock, without the very necessary 
accessory of extra feed to go with the 
increase. 

High Cost of Cows 

Never before in my memory could 
one find a time as profitable to sell 
the poor cows. Feed is high and must 
be higher before another harvest. Beef 
is selling readily and hides well; the 
hide is worth nearly as much as the 
meat. Clean out the scrubs. 

It is now a seasonable time to call 
attention to the building of pens for 
our young stock. I do not believe we 
can afford to put young stock into 
pens until they have been bred and 
are-~heavy with calf. Young animals 
are like young children, they want to 
be free. We find it cheaper to care 
for them in pens, and if fed judicious- 
ly they will not waste their feed. 
Water can be easily piped into the 
pens. Periodically the pens are cleaned 
out with practically no loss of plant 
food. In fact, experiments have 
shown that manure kept in this man- 
ner is the very best way to save it all. 
LH. E. Cook. 


Winter in the 


Poultry Yard 





Knife for Poultry Killing 


The common knives used for killing 
poultry are very often too broad or 
too long to bleed and brain the fowls 
properly. An ideal knife is small with 
a narrow blade. It is of the best steel 
and the blade and handle are prefer- 


File and Poultry Killing Knife 


ably in one piece. The accompanying 
drawing shows a homemade knife 
which answers these conditions and 
which can be made by the aid of an 
emery wheel or grindstone and oil 
stone. 

Taking an S8-inch flat file the handle 
is first ground off. The blade is 
shaped from the small end of the file, 
being made 2 inches long by \% inch 
wide, and \% inch thick at the back. 
The curve to make the point slopes 
from the-back downward. As files are 
of good steel -this knife usually keeps 
a sharp edge. Enough roughness 1s 
left on the handle to prevent the knife 
slipping in the hand of the killer. Its 
entire length is 6% or 7 inches. 





Hen Never Sits or Molts 


I have a Golden Wyandotte hen 2% 
years old which has never molted. She 
lays every day, but has never sit. All 
my other chickens of the same breed 
sit and molt. Why is it she does not 
molt? She is perfectly healthy; her 
comb is as ‘red as fire —[Mrs W. E. 
Dozier. 

The Golden Wyandotte hen is rath- 
er an unusual specimen, writes Dr C. 
T. Patterson, director of the Missouri 
station. She is what might be termed 
a freak. Just the same, we sometimes 
find chickens hatched with organs oth- 
er than the egg-producing organs ab- 
normally developed. The normal hen, 
when prompted by nature, will cease 
laying and turn her entire energies to 
the building of a new coat of feathers. 
While this hen does not respond to 
nature as readily as other hens, and as 
a result continues to produce eggs, I 
doubt if this characteristic would be 
transmitted to any great extent by the 
offspring. 

The higher producers in the egg 
laying contest seem to have the abil- 
ity of spending their entire energies 
in either building eggs or feathers and 
are usually the hens which molt al- 





most all feathers at the same time. 
Hens usually molt freer and easier fol- 
lowing a period of broodiness than if 
they do not brood. There are also 
hens which molt only a few feathers 
at a time that continue this for a 
number of months, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 

I have a fine cow that is developing 
lump jaw. I have tried several reme- 
dies without result; is it curable?—T[T. 
A. M., Maryland. 

This affection is due to a minute 
fungus that very likely follows down 
the tooth from the mouth, entering 
the jaw bone and by its growth causes 
the bone to enlarge and become 
porous. Sometimes these tumors are 
found free from the bone, in which 
case they may be removed by surgi- 
cal means, but when the bone is in- 
volved the only satisfactory treatment 
is to give potassium iodide in doses of 
1 to 3 drams a day, varying with size 
of anima!, until there are symptoms 
of iodism, such as a watery discharge 
from the eyes and a scruffy condition 
of the skin of the neck. When this 
condition appears the drug should be 
Stopped, but may be given again in 
two weeks if necessary. Do not at- 
tempt treatment if the tumor is dis- 
charging pus. There is no drug that 
will bring a cow into season so far as 
I know. 








Garget 

I have a new milch cow that came in 
from pasture one night with one quar- 
ter of udder badly swollen and feverish, 
the milk from that quarter being 
stringy.—([(C. A. M., New Jersey. 

An ordinary case of garget caused 
either by injury, taking cold or over- 
feed of rich grain. Good treatment is 
to bathe with hot water and rub well 
in a little camphorated oil twice a 
I cannot get with calf. What can be 
done for them?—{J. A. K., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pneumonia 

I have a litter of pigs that were 
alteree when nine weeks old and weaned 
four days later. Two weeks after alter- 
ing them one appeared very stiff, was 
unable to get up and breathed fast and 
hard like a person with asthma.—[J. W. 
E. C., Ohio. 


Undoubtedly a case of pneumonia, 
for which very little can be done ex- 
cept to keep them warm and well 
nourished. 1 do not think the disease 
was in any way connected with the 
altering. 


Cracked Hoof 

I have a mare with very hard hoofs, 
and on one of the front hoofs there is 
quite a crack at the heel. What can be 
done for this, and also what can be 
done for a heifer with lump jaw?— 
{I. P. M.. New York. 

Very likely this is what is called a 
quarter crack. I would suggest shoe- 
ing with a bar shoe and having the 
smith put in one or two of the quar- 
ter crack hooks. Make a mixture of 
raw linseed oil containing about ten 
per cent each of turpentine and pine 
tar, and apply this to the feet once 
a day. For treatment for lump jaw 
gee advice given F. W. D., Pennsyl- 
vania, in this issue. 





Does Not Come in Heat 

IT have a fine three-year-old Holstein 
heifer that has had two calves, the last 
in April, 1916, and has not been in heat 
since. Oan anything be done to bring 
her in heat?—[R. S. W., New York. 

There is no drug or other remedy 
so far as I am aware that can be used 
to bring animals in heat. It is a 
fact, however, that some animals do 
not show heat very markedly, and 
some show more at one season than 
another. I would suggest that this 
heifer be tried with a bull two or 
three times a week for a month, 
trusting during this time to catch her. 
She should be in fair condition, not 
fat. and have plenty of exercise, and 
not too much rich grain. 





VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIGS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 


Order through your 
veterinarian or drog- 


Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
_—— how to prevent 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 















The bigger the yield of eggs, the big- 
ger the yield of a ted spagenresiznes 
" Foods 


Guaranteed 
make your poultry earn real money 
for you. 
Allen’s Mash for layers insures more 
eggs. Try it. Check results for 3 weeks 
on record card sent free with e 
shipment. 

More Eggs or Money Back 
| ay hs Nutro = —- oye on lesses 
watiias 
peat waste money on unsatisfactory 
FREE feeund de" 
Allea Co., Niagara are Falls, N.Y. 


LC Guaranteed ee 
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MONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Cost, 13 1 Racine, Wis. 











Produce Eggs 


Reichard’s 


ae Sone wil not do it. You must balance up your ration with 


ein. 
_ Bulletin No. 182 Purdue University Experiment Station states that 
it was found that pullets fed on all-grain rations averaged 32% eggs at 
a cost of 30c per dozen, while those receiving Meat 
averaged 138 eggs at a cost of 8¥%4¢ a dozen. 


7 
High Grade Beef Scrap 
Contains 55% to 60% Animal Protein 
It furnishes the most egg making food for the least money, 
fas Uniform—sweet—clean—wholesome—concentrated. 
= If your dealer does not carry our 
bles, prices and Poultry book FREE. 


ROBERT. A. REICHARD 
17 W. Lawrence St. Allentown, Pa. 
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Concreting in Cold Weather 
G. W. IVERSON 

Can I build a concrete hog house in 
the winter time?—[J. C. M. 

Concrete work can be carried on 
successfully in cold weather. All that 
is necessary is to heat the sand and 
pebbles or broken stone and mixing 
water so that the concrete mixture 
will have a certain minimum tempera. 
ture, then to place the concrete quick- 
ly, and maintain the heat until early 
hardening has been completed. During 
the first few days following the plac- 
ing of concrete, alternate freezing 
and thawing at comparatively short 
intervals will damage it. It is neces- 
sary to so mix, place and protect the 
concrete that early hardening will be 
complete before the work is exposed 
to freezing temperatures. 

To do this sand and pebbles or 
broken stone used must be free from 
frost or lumps of frozen material: if 
these materials contain frost or frozen 
lumps, thaw them out before using. 
As cement forms but a relatively small 
bulk. of the material in any batch of 
concrete, it need not be heated. Mix- 
ing water should always be heated. 

Sand and pebbles or broken stone 
and mixing water must be heated so 
that the concrete when placed shall 
have a temperature of from 75 to 80 
degrees. 
too much heat. The same applies to 
certain varieties of pebbles and broken 
stone. A temperature not exceeding 
150 degrees will generally prove most 
satisfactory. Place concrete imme- 
diately after mixing so that none of the 
heat will be lost before placing in the 
forms. 

Warm metal forms and reinforcing 
before placing concrete. Be careful to 
remove ice and snow and frozen con- 
crete remaining on the forms from 
preceding work. Forms can be warmed 
by turning a jet of steam against them 
or by wetting with hot water. 

Protect the concrete immediately 
after placing. Canvas covering, sheath- 
ing, housing in the work, or hay or 
straw, properly applied, will furnish 
the required protection for some work, 
In addition to these means, small oil 
or coke burning stoves or salamanders 
may be used in inclosed structures. 
Cover and protect any sections of the 
work as soon as completed. In severe 
eold weather, continue this protection 
for at least five days. 





Baume Hydrometers 
G. W. IVERSON 

What is the meaning of the term 
“degrees Baume” used in speaking of 
the quality of gasoline?—IH. M. S&. 

The Baume hydrometer is an instru- 
ment used to determine the specific 
gravity of liquids lighter than water. 
But instead of reading in terms of spe- 
cific gravity the reading is given in a 
scale called the Baume scale. The in- 
strument consistsof glass tube withtwo 
bulbs on the lower end. The lower 
bulb is filled with mercury or shot so 
as to cause the instrument to remain 
upright when being used. The upper 
bulb is filled with air and is of such a 
volume that the whole instrument is 
lighter than an equal volume of water. 
In use, the instrument is placed in the 
gasoline or other liquid and the spe- 
cific gravity determined by the amount 
it will sink into the liquid. If a very 
light liquid the weighted bulb will 
cause it to. sink down farther than if 
placed in a heavier liquid. The degrees 
Baume, however, will not give the 
specific gravity of the liquid unless 
you know the relation between them. 
It is sufficient to know that the heav- 
ier the liquid the smaller the reading 
numerically on the Baume scale. Kero- 
sene will read all the way from 40 
to 56 degrees, while gasoline, which is 
lighter, will have a higher reading. 





Binder Twine to Advance 


It is reported on reliable authority 
that binder twine will be higher in 
price next season than it was the past 
eeason. How much higher cannot be 
stated positively at this time because 
ef the condition of the market. ‘The 
mills claim they are.now paying 9 to 
40 cents for raw material, which they 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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bought for 7 cents the past season, 
and they have not yet contracted for 
the entire supply for next year. 

Practically their entire supply of 
raw material will be bought in the 
next 60 days, and before this is bought 
the retail price will not be set. The 
price which they are compelled to pay 
for this will determine the retail price. 
Enough is known now, however, to 
state that the final price will be high- 
er than it was last year. 





Grange Oppose Food Embargo 


The National grange, on closing its 
annual session in Washington re- 
cently, emphatically and unanimously 
expressed disapproval of any attempt 
to put a food embargo through con- 
gress. It holds that if an embargo is 
te be placed against food, then it 
should be placed against other prod- 
ucts as well. The fact is, this coun- 
try should seek new markets, believes 
the grange, not close what it has al- 
ready opened up. 

The grange officials are authorized 
by this resolution to engage in an ac- 
tive campaign against any such em- 
bargo proposition. Among other re- 
solutions passed are the following: A 
resolution denouncing the free seed 
distribution by the department of 
agriculture as wasteful and unneces- 
sary; opposition to compulsory mili- 
tary training in public graded schools; 
advocating federal licensing of 
commission merchants; favoring es- 


tablishment of municipal and state 
milk distributing plants. A resolution 
which would have expressed disap- 
proval of the Adamson law ferced 
through congress at its closing ses- 
sion by the railroad brotherhoods was 
laid on the table solely because the 
law is now in the courts for test. 





Carburetion Troubles 
[From Page 5.] 
Then turn the needle back a notch or 
two. 

If the carburetor has two jets, one 
for slow and one for high speed, the 
high speed jet should be adjusted with 
the throttle nearly half open. After 
the adjustment is made open the 
throttle wide and close it in an instant 
If the motor runs smoothly and picks 
up quickly the high-speed adjustment 
is not far out. If it chokes at the 
higher speeds then the mixture is not 
right and the high-speed needles 
need to be turned either to right or 
left, depending upon whether more or 
less fuel is needed, 





Minor’s Funds Protected 

While a person was acting as guard- 
ian for a minor he made an _  assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors. 
The minor is now 21 years of age. What 
ean he do?—[J. G. A., Pennsylvania. 

The funds of the minor may be in- 
tact as they should have been kept 
separate from funds of the guardian. 
If the guardian has used the property 
of the minor then the sureties on his 
bond should be notified at once and 
action brought against them if they 
refuse to settle. 


Heir Purchases from Sister 
One of several heirs of an estate pur- 
chased the interest of his sister. Should 
the husband of the sister sign the deed? 
{L. M., New York. 
It is not necessary for him to sign. 





PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 


—increases/the value of your 
land 100%. Makes room for 
money crops. Guaranteed 
for 3 years against break- 
age from any cause. Send 


proposition, 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 

923 25th Street 

Centerville, la.,U. 
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Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mage 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
~ Pull \ to 4 horse-power more than 
rated. onths Trial. Easy Terms. Gizes 
1 to H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. Ne 
batteries, 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1054 King Street, OTTAWA, KANGAG 



















for lost time? 


ATLANTA 
Hort Building 


Union Trust Building 


How long would you keep a farm hand 
who insisted on “laying off’ every time 
he was most needed, yet would expect pay 


Would you hire him or anyone else to stand 
in your way and prevent your teams from pass- 
ing over your road to market? “Certainly not.” 

Yet that is exactly what you do when you 
spend your money for a road that “lays off” 
just when you want to use it most. 
on paying wages to that road in the form of 
taxes, whether you can use it full time or aot. 

As a plain common sense proposition, 
wouldn’t it be good business to hire a road 
that would be on the job 365 days a year? 
Isn’t it about time to “fire” the old road and 
hire a new one—one that will enable you to 

Let us send you a free copy of ‘‘Concrete Facts About 


will give you information that 
you can talk about to your neighbors and road officials. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Concrete Roads’’ which 


CONCRETE 





A Four-Mile Stretch of Concrete near Orange, New Haven County, Conn, 


The Concrete Road Works Every Day 


haul larger loads in less time—larger loads 

with fewer horses — any kind of load in all 

kinds of weather every day in the year? c 
Sucha road would give you lots of spare time 

at home thatthe present old road takesfrom you, 

while youare trying to get to and from market. 


The 365-day-a-year road would increaseyour 
farm earnings, improve your social life, bring 
school, church and town nearer to you, extend 
business opportunities and social pleasures. 

You can have the 365-day-a-year kind of 
roadsin your community. Concrete roads are 
that kind. They will cost you only a few cents 
on each acre of land you own, for a limited 
number of years, after which the roads will be 
paid for and will be as good as new for many 


You go 


years to come, 
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Winter in. the Orchard 
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Merit in Nelis Pear 
E. A. FLANSBURGH, NEW YORK 
There. are two distinct dypes or 
classes of the pear now cultivated in 


the United States. The Asiatic or 
oriental and the European. The 
former is of comparatively recent 
origin and in its native state is 


scarcely edible and must receive an 
admixture of some of the European 
varieties to be of a great value. 
Therefore, the Oriental pears in the 
United States today are mostly hy- 
brids, the result of national or arti- 
ficial crossing. To this class belong 
the Garber, Smith, Le Conte and 
Kieffer. These pears have not the 
value for dessert use that is char- 
acteristic of the European type. 

The picture on the first cover gives 
a characteristic cluster of one of the 
best of the European type, the Winter 


Nelis. This popular pear is found 
listed on both amateur and com- 
mercial lists. Itis a fruit of at- 
tractive appearance, is medium in 
size and is from round to  pyriform 
in shape. It has yellowish, fine 
grained, butter flesh and is rich, 


Sweet and aromatic in flavor. The 
trees are vigorous in growth. All 
facts considered, it is one of the best 
for the early winter season. 


Pruning Cherries and Pears 
PROF U. P. HEDRICK, NEW YORK 


I have some cherry trees from 8 
to 14 years old, and the branches are 





Bo thick it is most impossible to pick 
the fruit on some of them. They also 
branch out so low that the under 
branches almost touch the ground-on 
some. Will it hurt these trees to give 
them a good thinning out? Some say 
not to thin cherry trees because of 


injury tothem,. Also, will it injure young 
Pear trees to cut the tops back, as they 
seem to be shooting up so high, they 
are all out of proportion to the size of 
the trees. At what time of year 
should the pruning and thinning be 
—"— E. Bennett, Saratoga county, 


Cherry trees may be injured by in- 
judicious pruning, but there is little 
risk of doing damage if the work is 
done at the right time, and if the 
trees are not severely cut in one 
pruning. In the case in hand we 
should not hesitate to cut off such 
of the lower branches as touch the 
ground, taking not more than two 
or three in one season. No one wants 
@ high-headed cherry tree because of 
the difficulty in picking the crop and 


we advise the owner of this orchard 
mot to cut too many of the lower 
branches. The distance from the 


ground to the lowest branches ought 
mot to be more than 3 feet. 

The necessity of thinning branches 
in these trees probably outweighs the 
danger of injury to pruning. Spread 
the pruning over two or three seasons 
and the risk of injury is small indeed. 


The cherry should be pruned in 
this climate, as should all tree 
fruits, in the dormant season. The 
weunds should be made as close to 
the tree trunk as possible and par- 
allel to it. In trees of the age given 


the wounds need not be treated with 
paint, wax or other substances. Un- 
der no circumstances that we can 
conceive should branches of cherry 
trees be headed back. 

The correspondent’s pear orchard 
presents a more difficult problem. It 
is a problem, too, which every pear 
grower has to solve. In the orchard 
under discussion we are told that the 
“tops of young pear trees are shoot- 
ing up so high that they are out of 
all proportion to the size of the tree.” 
What is to be done? 


The natural habit of the pear is to 


fcrm a spire-like top. To correct 
mature in this respect more often 
than not hinders rather than helps. 
The varieties are not specified and 
the amount of annual growth is not 
stated, but assuming that the trees 
are of standard varieties and _ not 


making an annual growth of more 
than 5 


or 6 feet; we would not 


5 


shorten in the top. Pruning 
usually a stimulating process and to 
cut these young pear trees back this 
winter, means that the next season 
they ntust be cut more severely and 
so on. Moreover, as the trees come 
in bearing the upward tendency is not 
so pronounced and a pear tree which 
seemed quite out of proportion in 
hight and spread when four years 
from setting is a well-proportioned 
tree 10 years later. 

The pear may and ~should be 
pruned more often and somewhat 
more severely than ¢he cherry, but, 
in my opinion, it is more often over- 
done than underdone. Little more is 
necessary in a young pear orchard 
than to take out diseased or injured 
branches, crossed branches, an occa- 
sional branch out of place and to 
head a shoot now and then that is 
going out of bounds. Much, however, 
depends on the vigor of the tree, the 
variety and the soil. 

Good rules governing these three 
factors are: “‘Weak-growing varieties 
may always be pruned generously; 
strong-growing kinds, lightly. Varie- 
ties which branch freely need little 
pruning. Those having unbranching 
limbs should be pruned closely. Rich, 
deep soils favor growth; prune trees 
in such soils lightly. In shallow, sandy 
soils, trees produce short shoots and 
the wood should be closely cut. 





Horticultural Question Box 


How far apart should apple trees be 
set? Is a filler of some quick-bearing 
variety advisable and if so, what kind? 


This will depend somewhat on the 
variety. Wide-spreading sorts such 
as Greening, Baldwin or Spy should 
be set, if alone, not less than 40 feet, 
or if a filler is used, 50 feet apart. 
Those not so spreading, such as Hub- 
bardston, Sutton or Wealthy, may be 
set 30 to 35 feet apart. As to fillers, 
if a farmer has only a moderate 
amount of orchard land and his chief 
industry is: apple growing, it may be 
wise to set some of the quick-matur- 
ing, smaller trees just mentioned. 
Where the large trees are set 3 feet 
apart, these quick-maturing trees 
will live out nearly their natural life, 
which is about 30 years, before they 
will interfere with the latger trees. 

On farms where lines other than 
orcharding are followed and orchard 
land is plentiful, it is wiser to set 
each kind by itself, thus allowing the 
younger trees to live as long as they 
can. The last four or five years of 
their lives will probably be the most 
profitable and when they are set as 
filers some of these years must be 
sacrified or permanent trees will be 
injured. It must be remembered that 
the roots of the trees will extend fully 
as far as the branches. 

Fertilizmg Orchard on Light Soil 

How should an apple orchard be ferti- 
lized on light, sandy soil? 

A good cover crop of clover or 
vetch or a combination of clover and 
vetch may be applied, suggests Prof 
U. P. Hedrick of the Geneva (N Y) 
station. Considerable manure on sandy 
soil will be very beneficial. If the 
growth is big, it might be possible to 
apply nitrate of soda or some other 
nitrogenous fertilizer, but he doubts 
its worth. The orchardist will have 
to rely on natural fertilizer with the 


present prices of commercial mix- 
tures 
Still Planting Apples 

Will there be any money in apples 
when the extensive plantings of the 
last 10 years come into bearing? 

B. D. Van Buren of Columbia 
county, N Y, thinks not. Before a 
large New York fruit meeting, he 
said: “I know there are a lot of 


people who think apples have been 
overplanted. I am buying several 
hundred trees to plant myself. My 
trees are too young and I have hardly 
any in bearing. I believe New York 
state can raise apples and place them 
or the New York market and in the 


central west as chea as any other 


locality in the world. I believe the 


people in New York will be making 
money when people in less favorite 
localities will have hard sledding.” 


No Overprodaction in Cherries 

Are we facing continued overproduc- 
tion in sour cherries? We cannot sell 
Montmorency cherries when the crop is 
large and the markets are glutted. 

“TI think the condition of the coun- 
try has something to do with it,” ad- 
vised G. T. Powell of Columbia 
county, N Y, when a similar question 
was raised before a group of New 
York horticulturists. When practically 
everybody is at work there is no 
trouble to sell sour cherries or any- 
thing else in the line of fruit. Last 
year there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of people out of employment. 
They could not buy on the market 
because they were -hot earning. A 
great many were on habf time and 
quarter time and a good many on no 
time at all, and, of course, such could 
not buy. I do nat believe there is 
aby overproduction of sour cherries.” 


Our Legal Adviser 


A woman had an illegitimate child. 
After her marriage, the child was called 
by the name of his stepfather. He now 
desires to file a claim on a homestead 
in Montana. Can he do so under the 
neme by which he is known?—{[A. B., 
New York. 


He can. A person can assume any 
name he desires if not done for fraud- 
ulent purposes. 


Staying After Lease Expires 
After a person's lease expires, can the 
owner compel him to stay longer and 
pay damages, on the ground that he has 
not performed the conditions of the 
lease ?—[J. B.. New York. 





He cannot be compelled to. stay 
after the lease expires. He may or 
may not be liable for damages, but, 
presumably, he will not. He can be 


evicted, however, if he fails to per- 
— any of the conditions of the 
ease. 


Lien on Horse 

A person left two horses with a 
farmer to be cared for for a few days. 
One horse was in bad shape and has 
since died. The owner of the horses 
has not been heard from since leaving 
7 at can the farmer do?—[C. 

. H., Pennsylvania. 

He has a lien on the horse and can 
sell it by proceeding as required by 
statute. 

Money from Bank 

If money is deposited in a bank in 
the names of two men and one dies, can 
the other with draw the money?—T{[J. 

L., Pennsylvania. 

He can, but he will be entitled to 

only one-half of it. 


Location of Residence 

Can a man claim his residence in 
and vote in a certain town if his work is 
in another town and has n for sev- 
eral years?—[C. H. G.. New York. 

A person’s residence need not be 
in the town where he conducts his 
business or follows his trade or pro- 
fession. A person’s residence is 
largely a matter of intent. He can 
claim it at almost any place. 


Wife Has Interest 

A woman leaves her husband and he 
sells all of -his property, including his 
farm, at auction. Has the at 
of the farm a good title?—[W. - 
Pennsylvania. 

He has not. 
interest in it. 





The wife has a dower 


Divorce in New York 

If a woman leaves her husband on 
account of cruel and abusive treatment, 
can he obtain a divorce from her and 
prevent her marrying again?—[A. H.. 
New York. 

In that state divorces are granted 
for but one cause, and that adultery. 
After a divorce, the guilty party is 
not allowed to marry again except un- 
der certain conditions. 


Woman Wants Clothes 

A woman left her husband in 
York several months ago. Can she 
turn and get her clothes?—[A. C. 
New Jersey. 

She can, but if the persons who 
have possession refuse to deliver them 
to her, she may have to resort to a 
writ of replevin. 


New 
Te- 
P. 


Widow Sold Timber 


A widow sells timber from her dower 
interest and gives a deed for same. The 
heirs take legal action and prevent the 
purchaser from cutting the timber. The 
widow returns the money received and 


the purchaser reconveys the timber. 
Is the purchaser entitled to damages? 
(c. c. C.. Tennessee. 

Probably he is not. A widow's 


dower is only a life interest and does 
not permit of her selling standing 
timber, and the purchaser could have 
ascertained the facts by examining 
the records. 


















Uncle Sam’s O. = 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
gives its endorsement to the 
standard seed disinfectant— 


e Farmers 


Greatest yield secured first by 
wif Formaldehyde 
gro 

is the cheapest and best disinfectant 
for stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
cellars—it also kills flies. ripeness 
hyde in pint bottles, 35 cents at . 
dealer, treats 40 bushels of pa 4 
Write for new book reporting U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture's experiments in 
seed treatment—FREE on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK , 























FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 


Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


AGRI. CHEM. CO. 


Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


laborers. mi 
can make 
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Farmers. 
to work 


$1000 te $3000 a Year 


handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory 
We furnish you the — My furnish iw team toe 


the Be » boss in 
permanent and profitable "teste, —— oat once for 
full particulars, giving age and occupa’ 
THE DUOFORM CO., Dept. 5, ‘NORTH JAVA, N.Y 
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RHODES MFG. CO. 
619 S. Division Ave. 


Wena today for vee of Sated 
sirteal Wag ea 
~ ay . or as you 
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Gardaer Nursery Ce., Bas 419, Oeage, tone 








ALFALFA HAY. HAY. We'trow, bale and chip hte 
Lyndon Farm, 


Syracuse, N. ¥. 








By B. S. Brown 

COMPLETE treatise covering har- 
A vesting, packing, storing and sell- 

ing fruit. Containing chapters on 
Fruit Harvesting Operations, Preparing 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages, 
Fruit Packing Operations, Fruit Stor- 
age, The Effects of Storage on Fruit, 
Transportation, Fruit Markets, «Selling 
Agencies, Selling Methods, eee 
Fruit ions, Fruit Shows. 
Profusely Wustrated. 5ix7; ins. 304 pages. Net $1.25 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Hew York, #. 7. 
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Large and Small Fruit Culture 
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Winter Care of Cherry Orchard 
L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

The cherry orchard usually feceives 
first attention after the finish of the 
fall work. Its comparative freedom 
from San Jose scale postpones spray- 
ing to the spring months, and so the 
early winter work of our orchardists 
around the Great Lakes is the trim- 
ming out of succulent growth, crossed, 
chafling and broken limbs. We should 
keep in mind certain points in prun- 
ing cherries. A low, wide head is 
needed, sufficiently open for the free 
cirenlation of air and a fair degree of 
sunlight, and yet leaving an amount 
of shade that will break the force of 
the fierce rays of our July and August 
sum on the trunk and main branches 
of the trees. While sun-scald is not 
so common in the east, the careful 
orchardist guards against it by not 
making too open a head to his trees. 

Black knot should be removed and 
burnt. If an extensive area of main 
limbs and trunk is affected, make an 
incision with a knife along the edge 
of the swelling. Saturate the opening 
with chloro-naptholeum, a disinfect- 
ing fluid which can be obtained at 
most drug stores. This will destroy 
the knot and usually save the tree. 
The best way to prevent black knot is 
to remove the hedges of cherry 
sprouts so common in many neigh- 
borhoods, which are breeding centers 
of black rot. 

When cherries were first planted 
here, too little attention was paid to 
low-heading. In consequence, har- 
vesting the fruit of these orchards is 
far more costly than it should be. 
The younger orchards are set with 
trees 18x20 feet, and the trees are 
trained low and wide spreading. The 
tendency of sweet cherries to send up 
strong leaders is more marked than 
“In sour cherries, and care must be 
taken to give timely and judicious 
trimming or a tall and ill-shaped or- 
-Chard will result. 

The cherry orchard may well be 
treated each year with barnyard 
Manure or commercial fertilizer. The 
manure can be applied best in win- 
ter. Acid phosphate or ground phos- 
phate rock is applied early in the 
spring, 1500 to 2500 pounds to the 
acre. This is followed when the fruit 
is forming by 100 to 200 pounds ni- 
trate of soda or its equivalent per 
acre. Potash should properly be in 
this plant food mixture, but the Euro- 
pean war has made it prohibitive. 

Spraying commences in the early 
spring. Lime-sulphur in.the strength 
of one gallon of the commercial mix- 
ture to seven gallons of water, is ap- 
plied before the buds break. The 


























This Is the Way One Man Does It 


Isn't it a case of “spare the rod 
and spoil the child?” 


second spraying is made when most 
of the blossoms have fallen. We use 
a modified bordeaux one-half to two- 
thirds normal strength, with plenty of 
lime, to which has been added five to 
six pounds arsenate of lead per 100 
gallons of the mixture. The arsenate 
of lead insures the cherries against 


curculio and fruit fly, and a good 
crop of fruit should be had if the 
blcssoms have been fertilized. Our 


spray machine is a 3% horse power 
gasoline apparatus. We use it with 
from 200 to 250 pounds pressure; this 
gives a fine spray and we have had no 
had foliage burning. 


Pruning Common Bush Fruits 
SAMUEL FBAZER, NEW YORK 

Pruning of small fruits is usually 
done in winter because it is a conven- 
ient time and there is little else to do. 
Old raspberry canes which were not 
removed immediately after fruiting 
should now be cut out; they will be 
littering up the bed. Of course the 
best time to remove the canes is right 
after fruiting, because some of the dis- 
cases, such as anthracnose, may be 
present on this old wood but not on 
the new canes. If they are removed 
its spread is reduced. With black and 
Ted raspberries all the old brush is cut 
out and the good eanes are topped 
back in some instances to the hight 
desired; .in other cases it is preferred 
to leave this work until later. 

In regions which are apt to be vis- 
ited by severe weather in winter, the 
canes are laid down. This is easily 
done. The canes are bent over and 
the tips covered with soil to hold them 
in position. In black currants the 
fruit is borne on one-year wood so 
that old wood is removed and the 
wood made last year is saved. The 
aim is to induce the growth of new 
wood. In red currants it is quite dif- 
ferent; three and four-year-old wood 
is best, and not too many canes should 
be allowed to develop. The same is 
true of white currants. 

In gooseberries the aim is to leave 
the bush sufficiently open so that the 
fruit can be harvested easily. The 
tendency of some of the A~™erican va- 
rieties is for the bush to become quite 
dense. The bush is encouraged to 
grow somewhat upright with a certain 
amount of free space under the 
branches. This enables the grower to 
put down the picking canvas quickly, 
for in commercial growing, gooseber- 
ries are picked onto a canvas which is 
laid on the ground. If the idea is 
carried into effect, it should be made 
relatively easy for the picker to take 
up one branch, pick it and follow on 
to the next one, going round the bush. 
One having this idea in mind will have 
a much clearer conception of what 
to do. 

The branches of each brush, which 
might have six or seven, should come 
eut at different levels. They should 
all have access to air and sunshine 
and not be shaded 6yp one above 
them. A certain amount of shade is 
preferred in certain sections. This is 
sometimes secured by planting them 
under trees, but even then care is 
taken not to get the bushes too thick. 
The thinning of the branches induces 
larger sized fruit, which is an advan- 
tage all round. 








Light Covering for Strawberries— 
Ir almost every northern fruit sec- 
tion where strawberries are grown, it 
is desirable to protect them from frost 
with a light covering of clean straw 
or grass. All the covering that is 
needed in most localities is enough to 
prevent the sun from shining through 
and thawing the soil beneath, when 
the temperature goes a few degrees 
above freezing in winter or early 
spring. It is the thawing and freez- 
ing of ground which cause much 
injury. A heavy covering is not de- 
sirable. The covering is not removed 
urtil the plants begin to grow in the 
spring. 
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Will there be 
> e 
a Victrola in your home 
a e 
this Christmas? 

Think of the delight of having Caruso, Des- 
tinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Tetrazzini and a host of other great 
artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderew- 
ski, Powell, Zimbalist and other famous in- 
strumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessel- 
la’s Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra and 
other celebrated musical organizations; of 
enjoying the inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for 
Christmas! The on/y instrument that brings 
to you the best music of all the world superb- 
ly interpreted by the world’s greades? artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the 


Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your 
Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
Strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. Write to us for 
catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Victrola 


ToinsureVictor quali 
always look for " the | - 







































































Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles of 


the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 
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Collars 


Are cut to fit the neck 
and shoulders perfectly— 
They sit and fit remark- 
ably well and comfortably. 

lSceach 6 for 96 







CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Notes from Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

There were a few turkeys left after 
the Thanksgiving sales, mostly young 
stock that will require fattening. The 
best selections have gone from the 
farms. There is, accordingly, no like- 
lihood of lower prices; on the other 
hand, 50 cents a pound dressed will 
probably prevail instead of thg 45 
cents asked before Thanksgiving. At 
one of the recent public sales of tur- 
keys in Pennsylvania a New York 
buyer offered 20 cents q pound for the 
feathers. She menaed to use them 
fin millinary work. 

The receipts of cattle last season at 
Lancaster stock yards were nearly 
150,000 head, and the receipts to date 
indicate a considerable increase this 
year. The farmers of Lancaster ooun. 
ty buy over 40,000 head at these yards 
for fattening purposes. The 26 dairy- 
men of the Berks county co-operative 
cow testing association, who have 
from 15 to 75 cows each, have com- 
menced official testing. This is the 
2°24 association of the kind in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Notwithstanding the high price of 
meat there are less hogs being fat- 
tened on Pennsylvania farms than last 
vear. The high cost of feed is a 
deterring factor. Lehigh county shows 
the largest production of potatoes of 
any of the counties of Pennsylvania, 
the total yield this year having been 
1,142,740 bushels. Cameron county 
had the smallest yield, with 21,645 
bushels. 

Over 930 students are enrolled in 
agricultural courses at the Pennsyl- 
vania state college. Soil study has the 
largest registration, with 146 students. 
In spite of complaints made by pack- 
ers that the Lancaster county tobacco 
crop was not thoroughly ripened and 
that the weather was unfavorable 
after it had been shedded, the crop 
has cured most satisfactorily. Mem- 
bers of the McCormick farmers’ club 
of the Cumberland valley have decid- 
ed to antagonize any action looking 
toward an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs. They claim to be 
making little profit owing to the high 
price of labor, increased cost of ma- 
chinery and advanced rates of all 
store goods. ; : 

Cabbages reached the highest price 
in Pittsburgh in the last week in No- 
vember ever known in western Penn- 
sylvania, when it commanded $60 a 
ton in the produce yards. Few dealers 
attempted to buy any in advance. 
Representatives of a score of large 
manufacturing concerns met withstate 
authorities in Harrisburg on Novem- 
ber 29 to discuss measures for pre- 
venting the pollution of the streams 
of Pennsy:vania. A number of suits 
have been brought for running chemi- 
cals into the creeks and rivers. 

The season for hunting small game 
fin Pennsylvania ended on Thanksgiv- 
ing day. During the one month of its 
continuance more than 4,000,000 rab- 
bits were killed, according to the esti- 
mates of the state game commission. 
The Delaware valley railroad in north- 
astern Pennsylvania held up its trains 
10 or 15 minutes to enable passengers 
ito shoot pheasants that were seen in 
thickets along the roadway. Hundreds 
wf fleeces of various kinds are ex- 
pected to be on exhibition in the wool 
pection of the farm product show 
8n Harrisburg January 22 to 26. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER DPD. SCIIOCK 


H. C. Flemine of Rutler county, Pa, 


harvested 62S bushels of potatoes from 
three acres and sold them for $1052. 
Other growers fared almost equally as 
well Farm agents inaugurated com- 
petitive corn and potato shows for 
farmers and farmers’ sons. Cattle 
enales are now in prorress in eastern 
Pernsv'vanina Feedine stock is in 
gool demand, while cow brine the 
hithert prices on record. The Lancas- 
ter dealer 1 rt venenaliv heavy 
sales of steers for fattenin 

The oanininre that Reronze turlevs 
are the best known ond mest profita- 
ble variety \ well utte 1 non 
visiting the Peadine terminal market 
at PhiladeIntia Of the many thou- 
gands of turkev sold the bronze 
variety predominated. It seemed su- 
perior in annearance and =  aqnatlity. 
Complaints continue to reach the for- 
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Among the Farmers E 
FAM 


estry department that trees are being 
killed by poisonous gases. In the 
cities and boroughs teaking gas mains 
also destroy many trees. Berks coun- 
ty had its first rain in 34 days. The 
fall drouth was the worst in many 
years, but did not seriously affect the 
growing wheat and rye. 

Bradford county, with 723,000 acres, 
of which 85% is farm land, claims the 
largest area in the state devoted to 
agriculture. The county boasts of four 
cow-testing associations and claims 
that the members realize $10 to $30 
more per head than when keeping 
cows under the old plan. Turkey raf- 
fles were common in the rural com- 
munities until the law officers issued 
a prohibitory notice to their mana- 
gers. The owners of the turkeys 
would realize fancy prices for the tur- 
keys disposed of in this illegal man- 
ner. 

Preparations for a two days’ meet- 
ing of state sportsmen at Harrisburg, 
January 2 and 3, have been com- 
pleted. Several important changes 
in the present game laws will be rec- 
ommended to the legislature. An act 
of the assembly provides that all 
property owners shall eradicate 
noxious weeds and thus prevent their 
spread. William S. Balthaser and 
other farmers of Berkshire county 
are suing Maria and Permilla Stoudt 
for allowing their farm to be over- 
run with weeds, causing injury to the 
fields of other farmers. 

Land owners along the Schuylkill 
river are bringing suits against coal 
companies of Schuylkill county for 
damages, alleging that culm and 
miuck from the mines get into the 
river, causing damage to crops dur- 
ing an overtiow. Philadelphia offi- 
cials will insist upon prison terms for 
those who persist in defrauding buy- 
ers of food products, through the use 
of short-weight scales and measures, 
The high cost of such articles appears 
to be an incentive for some dealers to 
resort to the dishonest practice. 

W. A. Shuey of Cumberland county 
purchased an abandoned fruit farm 
last year. In addition to other crops 
he planted 22 acres with potatoes, 
which produced about 6000 bushels, 
or an average of 272 bushels per 
acre. Linn J. MeMillan, a Perry 
county farmer, raised 2000 bushels of 
corn on 18 acres by fertilizing with 
lime for several years. The soil had 
been regarded as poor. Many rural 
patrons of insurance and beneficial 
organizations which are now in finan- 
cial distress ave suffered _ serious 
losses. Some dependents had paid 
heavy assessments for many years. 

At a public sale of live turkeys at 
Hatfield in Montgomery county over 
1000 birds were sold. They were 
grouped in lots of 25. The average 
price was 30.71 cents a pound. Ducks 
brought 75 cents each and geese $1.50 
to $2 each. When dressed the tur- 
keys may command 50 cents a pound. 
A decrease in the number of farm 
sales is reported. The trapping sea- 
son has just opened. “iuskrats are 
bringing the highest prices ever 
known. While there is not much of 
a variety of fur-bearing animals in 
eastern Pennsylvania, farmers’ sons 
get considerable revenue from the 
sale of pelts. 





Pennsylvania Poultry Pointers 
Cc. T. F. 

Acording to W. Theodore Wittman 
of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, there is no depression in 
the poultry business. Perhaps there 
is less fancy stock, but there has been 
quite an increase in the number of 
egg-producing fowls. The receipts of 
efgs in the seven leading markets of 
Pennsylvania have varied little since 


Ill, when the number of cases 
reached 14,275,271. Last year this was 
slightiy exceeded, the number of cases 
having been 14,327,182. 

The Boyertown poultry and pigeon 
association has completed the ar- 
rangemens ftor its poultry show to be 
held December 26-30. The number of 
entries expected has been placed at 
SOO. Turkeys are reported plentiful in 
the Cumberland valley. For the 
Thanksgiving season they were re- 
ported at YS cents per pound live 
weight in Chambersburg. The supply 
was by no means exhausted. 

The Mohnton poultry and pigeon 
association closed its 12th annual ‘ex- 
hibition in Mohnton 6n December 4 
after having had nm unusually suce 


cessful run. It is claimed that this 
is now the oldest association of the 
kind in Pennsylvania. 


Apple Blotch Outbreak—An out- 
break of apple blotch is gaining 
headway through southeastern coun- 
ties of Pa. Serious outbreaks have 
occurred in Montgomery, Bucks and 
Berks counties, and the disease is 
rapidly spreading toward the central 
part of the state. Bucks Co orchards 
are the worst sufferers. At least 90% 
of the fruit was affected. The dis- 
ease is a sooty blotch that attacks 
the leaves, twigs and fruit of the 
apple trees. The spots turn an olive- 
green color, sometimes covering the 
fruit completely, causing great cracks 
and a dry rot. Relief measures will 
eradicate the disease from an in- 
fected district in four to six years by 
proper pruning to admit light and air, 
and spraying.—[C. D. Shock. 

Crops Good—We are having a very 
nice fall in Snyder Co. Farmers are 
about done with the corn. Good 
crops in this section. Wheat is $1.65 
Pp bu, oats 45c p bu, rye $1 p bu, corn, 
old, %c p bu, butter 34c p Ib, eggs 
38ce p doz, potatoes $1.30 p bu, flour 
$8.25 p bbl, milk 7c p qt, onions $1 p 
bu, chickens 12c p Ib.—[S. D. D. 

State Quarantine—The state live 
stock sanitary board of Pa has is- 
sued a quarantine embargo against 
the importation into Pa of cattle, 
sheep or swine from Neb, or through 
Kansas City yards, this action being 
taken because of reports of an out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in 
Neb and Mo. It is stated that the 
embargo will forbid importation of 
cattle from these states for any pur- 
pose whatever. 

Furthering Good Roads—Through 
the appointment of a committee by 
the Geigertown good roads assn, to 
confer with the township supervisors, 
a stretch of a much-used highway 
connecting two state roads is about 
to} be rebuilt through a combined ef- 
fort of the supervisors and citizens. 
The latter will furnish a number of 
teams, and a quarry company will 
contribute many tons of crushed rock, 
It is expected that other roads in the 
same vicinity will be rebuilt in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

Expect Slump in Potatoes —A 
slump in the price of potatoes is ex- 
pected in Philadelphia, where 300 cars 
have been side-tracked, the cars being 
used by speculators and impromptu 
warehouses. A boycott instituted by 
housewives has resulted in a further 
accumulation of cars, and shipments 
from the potato districts have come 
to a standstill through a _ counter- 
manding of orders. The farmers 
have not been benefited by this hold- 
ing of potatoes at the destination 
point, and stand to lose considerable 
money if prices should decline. 

National Sheep Conference—About 
100 delegates attended the first na- 
tional sheep conference in Philadel- 
phia. Arthur C. Bigelow, pres of the 
Philadelphia wool and textile assn, 
stated that the sheep-killing dog is 
one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the proper development of the 
sheep industry. The conference de- 
cided to appeal to the Pa legislature 
for the passage of a more stringent 
Taw in reference to dogs running at 
large. A leading feature of the meet- 
ing was an address by Prof C. S. 
Plumb of Ohio state univ on the 
decadence of the sheep industry in 
the farming sections. 

Big Silo Movement— Over 3500 
silos were built on Pa farms this 
year, according to reports received by 
the Pa dept of agri. The number 
now in use is estimated at 23,000. 
Over 10% of the farmers have silos, 
the majority being found in the big 
milk-producing counties along the 
New York line and in the northeast- 
ern corner of the state. In those coun- 
ties the climate does not permit 
successful grain production, and the 
milk producers raise an_ excellent 
quality of silage corn. Thus the silos 
play an important part in the feeding 
preblem during the winter. 

Big Hay Crop—Rain is needed in 
Potter Co very badly. Wells and springs 
are about all dry. The big hay crop 
is selling for $16 to $20 p ton, butter 


36 to 40c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, turkeys * 


25e p Ib alive, and cannot be had at 
that price. Farmers are selling pota- 
toes for $1.70 p bu. Storekeepers in 
Renovo are retailing them for $2 p bu. 
.. Lackawanna Co—Farmérs’ institute 
was held last week in Tompkinsville, 
Madisonville and Bald Jlount, at which 
Messrs Funk, Wittm@ns and Group 
took part. These gentlemen are past 
masters.in their respective lines. Mr 
Wittmon’s discourse on poultry 
aroused enthusiasm among the would. 
be poultrymen and the inquiries now 
are, where can I get Barron Leghorns? 
In orchard and horticultural work Mr 
Funk awoke the orchardist to the fact 
that orchards don’t take care of them<- 
selves, but need man’s keenest atten- 
tions: failing in that, means no fruit, 
the kind of which the markets call 
for. In Mr Group we found the one- 
» 
“ 


American Agriculturist 

time city man who showed how a city 
man made a worn-gut farm into an 
abundant and’ prolific venture. ~ The 
only fault with these institutes is they 
are not largely enough attended. Those 


that did attend were amply repaid for 
their time.—[C. R. 





Central Delaware Farm Notes 
A. OG. OUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


The new portion of the road from 
Seaford to Bridgeville, commencing 
at Fisher’s Cross Roads and ending 
at Bridgeville, is now open. This 
shortens the distance between the two 
towns by nearly a mile. Work was 
begun last August, under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner H. W. Johnson. 
This road is now one of the best in 
Sussex county, Del. In addition to the 
roadbed one of the best concrete 
bridges in the county has been built. 
The Levy court of Sussex county has 
authorized the installation of lights 
for the drawbridges in the county as 
soon as possible. The estimated cost 
is $360. 
Holly dealers in this section are 
alarmed over the scarcity of holly 
berries. Early in the season holly, 
apparently, had plenty of berries, but 
a great many have fallen off. Many 
farmers who have previously made 
wreaths for the holiday trade, are de- 
voting their time to farming. Cab- 
bages are selling at 8 to 10 cents a 
head, compared to 4 to 5 cents last 
year. The acreage this year was not 
up to the average, owing to com- 
paratively small profit in former 
years and because of the unfavorable 
weather immediately after the cab- 
bage plants were set out. Unusual 
ravages of cutworms also helped te 
make the yield below the average. 

Turnips are retailing at 25 to 30 
cents a basket compared to 15 cents 
a basket in former years. The turnip 
acreage was slightly above the aver- 
age, but the yield was below that of 
former years. Eggs are retailing in 
this section at 48 to 50 cents a dozen. 
It is generally believed among poul. 
trymen that they have now reached 
the high point. Turkeys are com.« 
manding 25 and 26 cents a, pound in 
local markets. The supply is not up 
to demand. 


Central Maryland Gleanings 
E. O. JEAN, MARYLAND 


The population of Maryland accord- 
ing to federal census estimates will be 
1,368;240 on January 1, 1917, a gain of 
10,866 during 1916. Work may be 
stopped on the improvement of the 
Reistustown road from Hayward ave~ 
nue through Pikesville unless the 
state pays the $50,000 due on the con- 
tract. The contractors have notified 
the Baltimore county commissioners 
that after the section through Pikes- 
ville is finished such a step may ba 
taken. Baltimore county has paid its 
share as agreed. 

In the corn contest conducted by 
the Second National bank of Balti- 
more county John Tarbert of Glencoe 
won first prize for best five ears of 
yellow $10, and Dr Dickinson Gorsuch 
of Glencoe best five ears of white 
corn $10. Ribbons were given as sete 
ond and third prizes. There were 40 
exhibits of unusual quality, The bank 
will offer $100 in prizes next year. 
Foreston corn congress on November 
25 and 26 was a great success. At 
tendance was fine at all sessions. Cash 
prizes were given for the best corn, 
wheat, potatoes, apples, canned goods 
and fancywork. Miss Katherine 
Pritchett addressed the women on the 
affairs of the home, 

Thirty dairymen were present be- 
fore the Cumberland city commission- 
ers on November 27 to oppose action 
on the $100 license fee, which it is 
proposed shall be paid by all dairy- 
men selling milk more than 9 cents & 
quart. The licenses of the dairymen 
extend until January 1, so action was 
deferred. The average price paid the 
farm for turkeys has been 20 cents a 
pound. The turkeys sold at retail for 
35 to 40 cents a pound. 








At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 100 cars, market strong- 
er on best grades, others steady. Good 
to choice cattle sold at $9.50@10.25 p 
100 lbs. Receipts of hogs were 60 
double deck loads. Heavy hogs sold 
at 10.15@10.25, heavy mixed lots 10@ 
10.10, medium lots 9.85, heavy Yorkers 
9.75@9.85, light Yorkers 9@9.25, pigs 
8.50@8.75. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 21 double deck loads, mar- 
ket higher. Sheep sold at 6@8.75, 
lambs 8@12.75. Receipts included 600 
calves which sold at 9@13. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.75 p 
bu, cabbages 2.50@3 p bbl, peppers 
1.30@1.50, spinach 75@80c p bu, car- 
rots 1.25€01.50 pn bn, beets 1.25@1.™, 
sweet potatoes 2.25@4.50 p bbl, cauli- 
flower 1.40@1.50 p ease, hens 20¢ p 
lb, roosters 15¢, turkeys 26°. ducks 
18¢e, geese 17¢, quinces 3@5.50 p nbl, 
anples 2@4.25, cranberries 297450 » 
cra, No 2 yellow corn 1.09 p bun. No 
1 white oats 61e, timothy hov 13.50@ 
1550 p ton. rve straw 19411, mide 
dlings 34, bran 51, eggs 0c p dow 
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Siouatte: ¥, 1916 
Different [Dairy Score Required 


In American Agriculturist of Novem- 
ber 11 was a chart showing the regula- 
tions governing the grades and designa- 
tions of milk and cream sold in New 
York city. According to this, grade B 
milk required a dairy score of equip- 
20% and methods 35%, or a total 
of 55%. The R. F. Stevens company is 
taking 10 cents per 100 pounds if our 
barns do not score 25% on equipment, 
and 43% on methods, or a total of 68%. 


Please let me know which score is 
right.—[L. A. Judd, Madison Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


The scoring requirements of 20% on 
equipment and 35% on methods, as ap. 
pearing in American Agriculturist of 
November 11, are those prescribed by 
the sanitary code affecting the legal 
sale of milk in New York city. The 
score is that demanded by the New 
York city board of health as necessary 
for milk to be legally sold in New 
York. The score of 25% on equipment 
and 43% on methods, or a total of 
68%, is an arbitrary score standard set 
by New York city milk dealers and 
distributers. It meets the law with 
lots of room to spare, and it is ob- 
viously of advantage to the compa- 
nies to base payment upon a high 
score. In order to receive the full 
quoted price for milk the farmer must 
meet these last figures as scored by 
the company’s representative. Prac- 
tically all of the distributers cut the 
farmer 10 cents\ per 100 pounds if 
their representatives do not grant the 
famer a 68% score. 





Controlling Abortion 


If the dairy herd is infected with 
contagious abortion, special treatment 
must be given the animals affected. 
This treatment is of rather technical 
nature, so it is best to call in your 
local veterinarian. If he cannot be 
secured, write for detailed informa- 
tion from your state station. The ob- 
ject of the treatment is to disinfect 
the animals; this should be done daily, 
and can be easily carried out by the 
farmer after he has been shown. No 
effective cure has been found, so do 
not waste time on drugs and proprie- 
tary remedies. The disinfectants will 
control the disease and lessen its rav- 
ages; this is as much as can be ac- 
complished. 

Over half the cows infected with 
contagious abortion abort but once, so 
do not sell or kill them for that reason 
alone. Isolate the animals; give them 
the best treatment and care possible 
and they may still become valuable 
cows again. 





Setting Out a Farm Orchard 
[From First Cover Page.] 


toes, corn, oats and peas, cut green, 
and clover. The trees have had 
manure every two or three _ years, 
and all the land every fourth year. 
The intercrops have paid every cent 
for the use of land, manure, labor 
put on them and the trees, and the 
orchard does not owe me anything. 
The yield of fruit per tree has been 
practically the same as the first named 
The trees are nearly as large and 
fully as vigorous. 
Where Shall We Buy Trees 

Never of jobbers, or traveling sales- 
men, unless the latter is a_ local 
representative of a reliable nursery. 
It is better~to buy direct, selecting 
a nurseryman with an_ established 
reputation, the nearer by the better. 
Many such may be found advertising 
in the columns of American Agricul- 
turist. Write or tell the grower jus 
what you want, put in the order in 
ample time, insist that he shall not 
substitute, be willing to pay the price 
for selected trees. I have bought 
many trees for myself and neighbors 
in this way and I have always got 
what I paid for, both as to varieties 
and character of trees. When occa- 
sionally I have purchased otherwise 
to save time, I have not always had 
the tree fruit as I expected. 

Once I got a miserable lot of culls 
when I paid for select ordering 
through a second party. Later, when 
I confronted the nurseryman with the 
trees, he said: “Had you ordered 
direct you would have had better 
trees.”” Since then I have had no 
faith in him or his trees. Five dol- 
lars for 100 is a-big margin to pay 
for selected trees, but it is the best 
money a poor man_ ever invested, 
compared with ill-grown, inferior 
trees at any price. 

What Is a Select Tree? 

It may be one a year old. Only the 
best are fit to take out at that age. 
Such can he trained from a _ single 
stalk, and often a more desirable top 
be obtained in that way. Yearling 
trees should never be set in the fall, 
as the weod has not hardened up, nor 
is the root system so strong. Theoret- 
ically, a tree should be larger at the 
end of the second year set by itself, 
in the orchard. Practically it seldom 





is as large as the same tree in the 
hursery rows, for the nurseryman 
whose business it is to grow trees will 
usually produce a better tree than will 
the farmer or orchardist. My prefer- 
ence is for a _ two-year-old _ tree, 
straight, vigorous, not overgrown, with 
a good root system. A three-year-old 
tree is very undesirable. Some on the 
market are either too poor to sell 
at an earlier age or the grower was 
unable to sell them the previous sea- 
son. Yet I have known a higher price 
to be asked for three-year-old trees 
because of their size and so-called ex- 
cellence. 


Setting Trees Out and Pruning 


Nearly all my own orchards have 
been set in the fall. Naturally, I pre- 
fer that time. Why? To wait until 
the tree is dug in the spring is to 
delay planting, unless the tree comes 
from the south. I prefer to have the 
tree well set in the ground than in a 
nurseryman’s eellar. After the wood 
is mature, and the leaves have fallen 
naturally, one day is as good as an- 
other to set trees until the ground 
freezes. In the spring, after the land 
is fit to work, each succeeding day 
is not quite so good as the preceding 
one. Other work early in the spring 
is less pressing. The roots will cal- 
lous over, the tree will settle with the 
ground and be more firm in the 
spring than it is possible when spring 
set. It is then ready the first minute 
in the spring’ when vegetation starts. 
Such trées should be well banked to 
prevent injury from wind. As a par- 
tial protection against mice and rab- 
bits nothing in the end will be as 
cheap for such protection as inch 
mess chicken wire extending about 
the tree to the first branches and 
large enough around for the tree to 
grow four or five years. Trees should 
always be set about 1 inch deeper 
than they grow in the nursery. 

Cut off all injured branches and 
roots, also branches which interlock, 
oer those which are too close. Cut out 
or shorten any that are overlong, 
compared with the balance of the 
tree. Otherwise, prune as little as 
possible, except in the case of a year- 
ling trimmed to a whip. Start the 
first branches on a Baldwin from 2 
to 3 feet from the ground; a Green- 
ing, more spreading in its habit, from 
4 to 5 feet. Such a tree can be more 
easily sprayed, pruned and picked, 
and less injury will be done to 
dropped fruit. If properly pruned, 
cultivation is not necessarily more 
difficult. 





Cow Dried Off 


T have a cow that was dried off be- 
fore freshening, August 31; at time of 
calving she had a nice udder, but after 
being sucked out by the calf she has 
not given more than a pint of milk at 
a milking and yet she seems to be 
perfectly healthy. What is the matter 
with her?—IF, ©. B., Pennsylvania. 


As a rule a sudden falling off in the 
milk yield is traceable to some acute 
systemic disturbance, such as eating 
a lot of apples. In this case it is very 
likely due to trouble with the udder, 
and what brought it about is difficult 
to say. I would suggest feeding good 
bright hay and a fair grain ration for 
a milch cow, and at each milking 
massage the udder with the hands 
vigorously for 10 minutes. This will 
increase the blood flow and should 
result in an increase in milk yield. 








The cheerful feeling you 
possess after a drink of 
something hot and flavory 
should be only the beginning 
of your satisfaction. 


For this very reason more 
and more people are turning 
from coffee to 


Instant Postum 


A lessened tendency to such 
annoyances as nervousness 
and sleeplessness repays 
them. 


A ten-day trial of this de- 
lightful, flavory hot drink has 
assisted so many to health 
and comfort that your friend, 
the Postum drinker, will tell 
you it’s well worth while. 





“There’s a Reason” | 








Prince Albert tobacco 
hands you quality ! 


Co: ht 1916 
by Ro ¥" Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 

















You get quality 
when you buy 
Prince Albert 
tobacco—not 
coupons of pre- 
miums. Nae 
tionalor state 
restrictions on 
their use can in 
no way affect 
Prince Albert’s 
eales because 
they have never 
been offered as 
aninducement to 
buy the national 


for smoke! 


MOKE away on Prince Albert like it was the cheeriest 
thing you ever came across, for it proves out so mighty 
loyal to your tongue and taste! Our exclusive patented proc- 
ess cuts out bite and parch and quality gives it such delight- 
ful flavor and fragrance! You'll enjoy it more all the time! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


was brought into the tobacco world to give men 
a pipe or makin’s smoke free from any disagree- 
able come-back; to make it possible for aff men 
to smoke to their heart’s content! You can’t put 
yourself in wrong with Prince Albert no matter 
what kind of smoke test you give it! P.A.is 
just like a friend who rings-like-true-steel— 
worthy the confidence you put in it! 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere 
tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy 
red tins, 10c; handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors—and—in that clever, 
practical pound crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


Ts subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 

of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 

treated, and all specific diseases to which poultry 

is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
time special attention has been given to the 

making of post-mortem examination, 

6x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $0.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








URNING PIPE AND 
RETTE TOBacco 























G. H. GRIMM 
Maple Syrup Evaporators 


With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR you will produce 
MAPLE SYRUP of QUALITY with less Fuel and Labor, 
Use the GRIMM SYSTEM—EVAPORATORS which will 
last a lifetime. Order NOW and oe pea ared for the 

MING guues 


Ask for catalogue “A” and state 
number of trees you tap. ; 
Se 
mene se. 

























FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 
SQ WD] ]]]]_  "’”—7gt nN 1340100 po wl!) t.F"F”Fr.zQ2wt» Og g 


Here Is the Best Two Offer 
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| For All The Family ] 
Z YG 
y 1. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for |” 
Z one year. 

y 2. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for |” 
Z one year, this year to a pn BY G 
Z 3. THE. COMPANION 1917 HOME |, 
y; CALENDAR. Y 
Z 


All For $2.40 


You know why you already like American Agriculturist. 
The _Youth’s ompanion adds a wealth of delightful 
reading that exactly fits into the plan of pleasure and 
profit for your family. 


1917 Will Be a Great STORY Year 
in The Youth’s Companion 


12 Great Serials or Groups and 250 Short Stories, a 
thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funny- 
isms. SPECIAL PAGES for the Family—Boys—Girls 
—Children. Sports. Games, Receipts, Doctor’s 
Counsel, New Pictorial Sections, etc. 


if You Want the BEST for Your M ney—and the MOST 
Then Be Sure to @RDER This Tare Coabénation. _—— 


Add: 
order to” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Claim Market Sales Misquoted 


Shippers of butter, eggs and poul- 
points in New York 


try at country) 

state contend that one evil practice of 
New York city dealers is underquot- 
ing the actual sale price. The deal- 
ers give out prices to trade paper 
representatives which are supposed 
to depict the trend of actual sales on 
the market from day to day. Country 
shippers have long felt these quota- 
tions were often misrepresentations, 
and brought before the Wicks legis- 
lative committee discrepancies in the 
market reports, when the committee 
was conducting. hearings upstate sev- 
eral weeks ago. The committee is 
now studying the source of market 


quotations in New York city and will 
make public the facts when its work 
is complete. Shippers and farmers 
as well, will know to what extent 
they can rely upon trade paper quo- 
tations. 

Interesting testimony in New York 
city last week, brought out great 
irregularities in the methods of giv- 
ing out figures, it being evident that 
certain dealers consider the sale price 
of products private property. They 
give out what they wish to the repre- 
sentatives of the trade papers and 
keep the rest to themselves. One 
dealer testified that sometimes his 
sales were. actually 
ported quotations, while very often 
they were above. The quotations on 
butter gathered from the New York 
mercantile exchange record actual 
sales, but the amount handled by the 
exchange is only 1 or 2% of the sales 
made in the city. The market can- 
not be correctly quoted from these 
sales alone. 

It is high time that country ship- 
pers and farmers knew just how far 
to trust a market quotation. Some 
transactions are made in which the 
price for the sale is based upon the 
highest market quotation for a prod- 
uct upon a certain day. If the mar- 
ket is underquoted, then the shipper 
or farmer does not receive all that 
should come to him. Attention is 
centered upon the Wicks committee 
for a proper understanding of this 
problem. The accounts have not yet 
completed all the work on the books 
of the large milk distributing con- 
cerns, delaying the testimony of milk 
dealers. <A deal in cold storage eges 
was brought out, in which eggs were 
bovght at 24 cents in the middle west 
last spring and, after passing through 
11 hands, were sold a week ago at 
Prices as high as 44 cents a dozen. 
The hearings in New York will prob- 
ably continue until the first of the 
year, 





Increasing Leather Cost 


“As long ago as last spring I bought 
My year's supply of sole leather at 
your Pennsylvania tannery at ja price 
satisfactory to you and to me. I now 
want delivery at the contract price.” 

“But the facts are our tannery 
hasn't the leather, and it is impossible 
to fill our contracts with you for an 
indefinite time. Here is the exact sit- 
uation: You bought 100@ sole leather 
backs last spring at 55 cents a pound 
to be delivered during the year. Our 
tamnery has sold all and mere than 
we can make to foreign buyers at 70 
cents. What can we do? To help you 
out,. however, as you are a business 
friend of mine, I will let yeu have 360 
of these sole leather backs at 65 cents, 
I thus taking a loss of 5 cents a pound 
and you paying 10 cents more than the 
figure in your unfilled order.” 

The hungry manufacturer grabbed 
those 300 backs as a dog would,a bone. 
This true incident took place a short 
time age and bears testimony to the 
very urgent, condition in the leather 
trade. Manufacturers! and dealers 
profess not to see the slightest hope 
for any relief in the prices of boots 
and shoes, harnesses, saddles and other 


below the re-' 


leather goods; in fact, the almost uni- 
versal expression is one of further ad- 
vances. 

In the markets for hides and fin- 
ished leathers continued firmness pre- 
vails, although tanners have been se- 
curing large quantities of foreign dry 
hides. Europe is a large buyer of sole 
leather and the highest grades have 
reached the phenomenal level of SU to 
90) cents a pound. Domestic green 
steer hides, country slaughtered, are 
selling in a large way to tahners at 27 
to 28 cents 2 pound, cow skins about 1 
cent discount. 


Hardening Seed Prices 


What is the present price for sweet 
corn, also prospects in regard to the 
amount of seed corn in the country and 
condition of same with prospective 
prices, particularly Stowell’s Evergreen. 

The catalog price of Stowell’s Ever- 
green seed corn last spring was 20 
cents a pound and 30 cents a quart. 
Seed dealers report they have none 
for sale at present and are now mak- 
ing up their prices for next, spring; 
still to be determined, The prospects 
seem to be for higher prices for 1917. 
Inquiry made among leading seedsmen 
in the middle and western states 
shows the corn situation somewhat 
spotted, particularly field corn. 

A prominent Ohio seed dealer says 
many farmers with indifferently ma- 
tured seed corn of their own raising 
are already looking about for seed for 
1917 planting. A leading Michigan 
seedsman, long established, intimates 
that the coming season will probably 
see higher prices on sweet corn, dwarf 
beans, both wax and green podded, 
some varieties of peas, particularly 
those used by canners, carrot, onion, 
pumpkin, salsify, spinach and tomato. 
“Of all the varieties mentioned the 
situation for spinach and sweet corn 
seems to be the most critical.” 

The annual exhaustive Orange Judd 
inquiry made into the field and gar- 
den seed situation of the United States 
will appear in due time, covering the 
ground. 


To Sell or Hold Corn 


Please give me advice about the corn 
market. I have been offered 75 cents 
on contract, but if my cern were husked 
to get $2 cents; will finish husking at 
close of November. How long will pres- 
ent market continue, and will corn 
higher with other cereals?—[C. O. P.. 

This is something no man can tell. 
American Agriculturist would not feel 
safe in advising you whether to sell 
now or hold for a later date. Wecan 
only give you the underlying condi- 
tions, and then you must decide for 
yourself. You have been offered 75 
cents for your corn still unhusked, 
presumably to be delivered at that 
figure as soon as husked. If you had 
it husked you say you could get 92 
cents. This difference of 17 cents is cer- 
tainly a very wide margin on the side 
of safety for the prospective buyer, as 
you doubtless plan to have the corn 
husked and ready to deliver certainly 
by early December. 

As to how long present high corn 
prices will continue no ome can say. 
Traders everywhere agree that market 
conditions in corn are bullish. Yet it 
must be remembered that prices have 
scored a good advance, as you will note 
in our market columns; has scored 
the remarkable advance of 40 to 45 
cents over last year. In other words, 
corn is selling at practically the highest 
prices on record. While the crop is a 
short one, as shown in our final report, 
the quality is good. Europe is buying 
some corn in the United States, prob- 
ably enough to help the market senti- 
mentally, but possibly not enough toe 
make any material inroads into the 
2600 millions now being harvested. In 
ether werds, corn is very largely a do- 
mestic propesition, and the buying for 
account of Europe or the selling of 
surplus corn in Argentina is much of 
the time a matter of sentiment in 
trade circles. 

Looking to price probabilities of the 
near future there is nothing in sight 
just now to suggest any material or 
permanent reaction from the very 
high level of corn prices. Study 
carefully week by week our reports of 
the corn movement and market in 








that these deal with world-wide con- 
ditions rather than with local condi- 
tions at any one country shipping 
point. It would seem your village 
buyer ought to show a willingness to 
pay you better than 75 cents for 
standard grade of corn to be delivered 
to him as soon as husked, all things 
eonsidered. 


Evergreens for Christmas Trees 


Shipping evergreens to the cities to 
be used as Christmas trees frequently 
strikes the farmer who has some grow. 
ing on his back pasture as an easy 
way to make money. It is easy money 
if he makes it, but all too often he 
gets little in return. 

The market for Christmas trees is 
very irregular and the demand fluc- 
tuates from countless causes. At best, 
it is only a seasonal demand which 
cannot be foretold. The trees are han- 
died by men for whom it is only a side 
line to their regular activities. Conse- 
quently their efforts to secure a good 
market are only secondary. Gener- 
ally, the shipments are sold by jobbers 
at the terminal freight yards, either on 
a commission basis or after buying 
them outright from the original seller. 

Only by direct sale to the jobber 
can the farmer be assured of any 
profit in most cases. However, large 
trees or big consignments of small 
trees will often bring a good return if 
handled by theiright dealer. A good- 
sized tree, 20 to 25-foot, such as would 
be used as Christmas trees frequently 
large decorations, may sell for $10 to 
$20, while trees half that size average 
around 70 cents in bundles of two and 
smaller ones 50 to 60 cents a bundle. 
Obviously, such prices barely more 
than pay the expenses of shipment 
and commission, except under special 
circumstances. - 

There is, too, quite a trade in ferns. 
Some are shipped in bulk and others 
made up for Christmas decoration. 
Firms from which farmers can get 
prices are as follows E. C. Amling 
company, 174 N Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago; The Leo Mission company, 12th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam L. Rock Flower company, Kan- 
sas City; J. J. Fellouris, 116 W 28th 
street, New York. city; Cleveland Fio- 
rist exchange, Cleveland, O. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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One thing is sure in wheat; prices 
have had the sharpest kind of a de- 
cline from the high level of the au- 
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Spot 





tumn. At one time last week 
on the Chicago board of trade 
prices went off with Dec to $1.60, 
recovering to 1.67; and July 


touched 1.39 at the bottom, with May 
off to 1.70, both subsequently doing 
better. These prices showed losses in 
last two weeks of Nov of 25@32c p 
bu. Holders were panic stricken 
through fear of standstill to ship- 
ments as a result of railroad em- 
bafgo, disturbed export business, re- 
newed marine perils and talk of gov- 
ernment embargo against exports of 
foodstuffs. Operators placed less con- 
fidence in foreign buying of bread- 
stuffs, under the insistence that India, 
Australia and Argentina all have 
wheat awaiting entrance into western 
Europe. But eventually the market 
was accorded more support. At Balti- 
more Dec wheat brought 1.76@1.78, 
and at Toledo 1.74. During the first 
four months of the crop year U S ex- 
perted 42,500,000 bus wheat and Can- 
ada as much more; exports flour 
equivalent to 22,000,000 bus. 

Corn values were poorly supported, 
ewing to imcreased offerings. At Chi- 
cago, Dec corn sold under 86c p bu, 
and at Baltimore 97c, at Toledo 90 
@ 92c. 

The oats market sympathized with 
other cereals, averaging lower. 

Other cereals were inclined to drag, 
undertone weak. Good to choice rye 
sold in carlots in the west at $1.46@ 
1.53 p bu, malting barley 95c@1.25, 
toy further premium, feed grades 85ce 


Misbranded cottonseed meal, the la- 
bels of which overstate the amount of 
protein content, has come under the 
ban of the federal government. Such 
meal is made from delinted cotton- 
seed. Consumers had best ask fer 
guarantees as to protein content when 
they buy. 

Clover seed was fairly steady, at 
Toledo $10.75 bu, timethy 2.65. 


Pp 
Cc. A. King & Ce, leading seed deal- 
ers say speculation will continue to 
make the price in the near future; 
domestic demand may be limited un- 
til after the holidays. 





American Agriculturist remembering 





It isn’t -a question of sentiment 
whether or not your cows are in the 
pink of condition—but it does make @ 


big difference in your bank account, 
Since you are keeping cows for milk 
instead of for meat, better see to it 
that their milk-producing organs are 
kept working normally. 

At the first sign of decreasing milk- 
flow, look for the cause. Ten to one 
it is due to some trouble with the 
digestive or genital organs, and such 
disorders are best set right by the use 
of Kow-Kure, a cow medicine backed 
by twenty years of success. Try Kow- 
Kure on your poor milkers and watch 
results. Hundreds of doubting cow 
owners have been convinced that this 
old remedy has no equal for the pre- 
vention and cure of Abortion, Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Milk Fever, 
Lost Appetite, Scouring, Bunches, etc. 

Buy Kow-Kure from 
dealer or druggist; 50c. an 








Fat Stock and 
Fat Pocketbooks 


Like thousands of other successful 
Ts, you can be sure of getting 
most pounds on the hoof by feeding 


Debi, Foods 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
is rich in flesh and blood-building power. 
60 per cent protein. High in phosphates. 
MEAT MEAL 
is the same type of food, with less pro- 
tein—at less cost. 
SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR 
is concentrated nutriment:-A health-food 
for calves. Prevents rickets and scours. 
STEAM BONE MEAL 
is a fertilizer that will fatten your fields. 
GET OUR BOOK telling all about these 
reraeaia tart else ett kta 
an trial order, ae 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere” 














THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 





A BSORBIN 
also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, 
no hair and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomi y 2 few drops required at an ap- 

tion. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free 

» F. YOUNG, P.O. F.379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Chapters devoted to the economic erec- 
tion snd use of barns, graid' bara, arse 
smoke houses, ice houses, pens. 
ventilaters, roofs and roofing, doors and 
Sera, Spetts, Sow ban 2 
pages. inches. ae . $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashlacd Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., Hew York 
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Unless quotations in all instances 
are They to prices at which first 

iyreen ‘tens consignees must pay 
oe nt When sold in a 


EF 4 5 ba 
is usually Retail to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


At New York, demand for apples 
more active, market firmer, good 
movement of barreled stocks... McIn- 
tosh and Jonathan quotable at $5@ 
6.50 p bbl, Snow 4@6.25, York Im- 
perial 3@4.50, Weathy 3@5 Northern 
Spy 3@5.75, Northwestern Greening 
3@5.25, Winesap, and King 3@5.50, 
Hubbardston 2@3.75, Ben Davis 2@ 
3.25, Baldwin 2@4.25, Greening 3@ 
5.75, western boxed apples 1.75@2.50 
p bx. 

At Chicago, apple- trade of mode- 
rate proportion, prices firmly held, 
stock in liberal offer. Good clean 
Jonathan apples $5@6.75 p__ bbl, 
Grimes Golden 4@5.50, Baldwin 3@4, 
York Imperial 3.50@4.25, Twenty 
Ounce 5@6, Greenings 4@4.50, Tal- 
man Sweet 3@3.50, Wagener 3@4, 
King 4@4.50, Hubbardston 3@3.50, 
Ben Davis 2@3.50, western boxed ap- 
ples 1.75@3 p bx. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, moderate demand, 
prices steady. Choice marrow beans 
$15 p 100 lbs, pea 12, medium 12, red 
kidney 13.25, red marrow 12, white 
kidney 13, Imperial 11, Scotch peas 
9.35 @ 9.50. 

’ At Chicago, offerings moderate, de- 
mand not urgent. Hand-picked Mich 
pea beans $7@7.25 p bu, brown Swed- 
ish 6@7.25, red kidney 7.50. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves in 
moderate supply, prices unchanged. 
Choice calves quotable at 19@19%c p 
lb, prime 18% @19c, country dressed 
lambs, hothouse $10@11 p _ carcass, 
light roasting pigs 18@19c p lb. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, trading light, hoid- 
ers steady. Old evaporated apples 
quotable at 8%4@9c p lb, huckleber- 
ries 16@17c, cherries 15@20c. 


Housewives and public officials in 
eastern cities are generally concerned 
tn tremendous increase in cost of liv- 
ing. Latterly, big publicity was given 
to efforts of housewives’ organizations 
to a boycott movement against eggs, 
particularly storage eggs, which, it is 
alleged, dealers were holding back 
from the market in order to create a 
scarcity and secure much higher 
prices. The public was urged to stop 
buying storage and fresh~ eggs until 
prices became lower. Some temporary 
decline in prices was noted as one of 
the first results of the boycott. Egg 
dealers, however, claim that a genuine 
shortage exists and that only persons 
of large means who can afford eggs, no 
matter what the price, or invalids or 
others who must have them, are now 
buying eggs except in a_ sparing 
manner. 

At New York, arrivals continue 
light, new laid stock scarce; demand, 
however, very quiet following agita- 
tion about egg prices. Extra fine fresh 
gathered 49@50c p doz, extra firsts 47 
@48c, refrigerator specials 3444 @35c, 
state, Pa and nearby fcy hennery 56@ 
60c, ordinary to good 45@5ic, gath- 
ered whites 45@56c, state, Pa and 
nearby brown hennery 48@55c, ordi- 
nary 40@50c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears and quinces in 
light supply, cranberries moving 
slowly. Kieffer pears quotable at $3 
@4.25 p bbl, or 75c@$1.25 p large 
bskt, Bose 5@7 p bbl, Clairgeau 3@ 
5.25, D’Anjou 3@4.75, Seckel 2.25@ 
2.75 p bu, quinces 24 p bbl, Cape Cod 
late cranberries 6@9, early black 0.10 
@7.25, Jersey L I fey 8@9, average 
6 @ 7.50. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market easier, some 
weakness noted. No 1 hay $21.50@22 
p ton, No 2 19@20.50, fcy light clover 
mixed 19@20, lower grades 13@16, 
rye straw 13@14. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, easier tendency noted 
as supplies are beginning to increase 
and unsettled grain prices suggest 
lower tendencies, some concessions al- 
ready in evidence. Spring bran $31@ 
32 p ton, standard middlings 35.25, 
flour 40, red dog 42.50, cottonseed meal 
384%4% protein 46@46.50, yellow corn 
meal 5.10@5.15 p 196-1b sk, fine yellow 
feed 2.70@2.80 p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 2.70@2.80, hominy 6.10 p bbl. 

Nuts 

At New York, hickory nuts in light 
supply, black nuts in demand. Hick- 
ory nuts $3.50@5 p bu, bull nuts 1@2, 
black walnuts 1@1f.25, hand-picked 
peanuts 7% @7%c p Ib. 


Poultry 
At New York, fowls in fair demand 
and steady, quotable at 174% @19%ec p 
lb | w, chickens 18@20c, turkeys 20 
@21c. - Dressed turkeys and chickens 


in good supply, demand quieter. 
Young toms Bp 380 Md 28@28c, 


= 
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milk-fed chickens 29@3ic, corn-fed 
23 @29c, northern O and Mich scalded 
19% @23c, fresh dry-packed fowls 
19% @28c, corn-fed 21%c, roosters 16 
@16%c, ducks 18@20c, geese 17@20c. 


Onions 
Recent high prices for onions have 
greatly stimulated planting in the 
Laredo section in southwest Texas. 
The increase in number of acres of 
Bermuda onions is figured at prob- 
ably 15 to 25%. 


At New York, onions firm, prices 
steady. Orange Co red and yellow 
$3.25@4 p 100 lbs, state and western 
3.25@ 4.25, white 3.50@4.50, Orange Co 
red and yellow 3.25@4.25, Bermuda 
1.25@1.50 p half cra. 

At Chicago, market firm, offerings 
much reduced. Home-grown yellow 
$2 p 60-lb sack, fcy white 2.25, Ind 
3.75 p 100 lbs, Ohio white 4.50. 


Raw Furs 
At New York, market moderately 
active. Mink $4.50@6.50 p_ skin, 


skunk 2@4, muskrat 35@55, raccoon 
2.25@4, red fox 9@16. 


Vegetables 

All canned goods, now rapidly ad- 
vancing in price because of scarcity, 
will be higher next season by reason 
of increased labor and material costs. 
Members of the principal canning 
associations declare they must make 
smaller cans or charge more. 

At New York, nearby beets, tops off 
$2.@2.75 p bbl, carrots, tops off $2@ 
2.50, L I short cut caulibower $3@4, 
state and Jersey celery 50@75c p bch, 
Danish seed cabbage $50@60 p ton, 
red $2.50@3.50 p bbl, nearby escarole 
75c@$l1 p bskt, kale 75c@$l1 p-bbl, 
leaks $1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, nearby 
parsley $1@1.25, pumpkins $1.25@1.50 
Pp bbl, radishes 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
Hubbard squash $2@2.50 p bbl, ruta- 
baga $2@2.25. 

Wool 

Sales of scoured Wyo wools have 
continued in Boston at $1 p lb with 
market very firm at this price, this 
reflecting the extremely encouraging 
underlying strength of the market. 
Sales in a single week recently aver- 
aged around 7 to 8 million lbs of the 
various grades. A large amount of 
wool is passing into consumptive 
channels, considerable bulk sold on a 
speculative basis. Suggesting the 
strength of foreign markets comes 
word that New Zealand government 
has decided to buy the clip of that 
country on the basis of 55% over the 
price prevailing in Jan, 1914. Sales of 
Cape wools in Australia have been 
quoted recently at as high as $1.05@ 
1.10 p lb, clean-landed basis. Wool 
manufacturers have lately announced 
considerable increase in wages paid to 
their workers, this action justified by 
the very excellent demand continuing 
for all woolen goods. Prices for terri- 
tory wools were up to as high as 43c 
P lb. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


A carload of hill selected certified 
rural seed potatoes containing 40, 
lbs was sold recently in N Y state 
at what is believed to be the record 
price of 4c p lb, the total cost of the 
carload around $1900. The seed was 
bought by Col potato growers. 

Although consumption has fallen 
off because of prevailing high prices 
for potatoes, market in general con- 
tinues fairly firm, buyi:g somewhat 
on hand to mouth basis as needs re- 
quire. Receipts throughout the mdi- 
dle west at loading stations continued 
light, many potato growers continu- 
ing to hold their crop in hope of 
higher markets. Shortage of cars also 
contributed to light receipts. Stocks 
of pctatoes in storage in the prin- 
cipal centers are said to be much re- 
duced compared with previous years. 
Although. growers and potato op- 
erators continue to move their pota- 
toes in small quantities, there is some 
feeling that an acute scarcity may 
develop later on. How high prices 
would rise in such an event is prob- 
lematical. Consumers already are eat- 
ing less potatoes. The food value of 
the tuber, in comparison with other 
footstuffs, is probably the determin- 
ing value, limiting its market range 
this season. 

At New York, Va late crop potatoes 
in much larger supply; market, while 
active, lower; potatoes in some ac- 
cumulation. Bermuda potatoes quot- 
able at $5@6 p bbl, L I 5.25@5.50 p 
180 Ibs, Me 4.80@5.25, Canadian in 
bulk 4.75@5.25, state 4.50@5, Me 4.50 
@4.75 p 165-lb bag, Jersey 4.50@4.75, 
southern late crop 4@4.25 or 3.75@4 
p 165-lb bag, southern sweet pota- 
toes 2@4 p bbl. 








At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 49c p 
doz, $13.50 p case, fowls 13@17c p 
Ib, ducks 16@18c, hand-picked mar- 
row beans 7.90 p bu, white potatoes 
1.70 p bu, sweet potatoes 2.50@3.25 
p«bbl, cabbages 50@65 p ton, onions 
3.75@4 p 100-lb bag. bran 32 p ton, 
timothy hay 16@18.50. No 2 red wheat 
1.78@1-81 p bu, No 2 white oats 63c, 
old corn 1.14@1.17, red kidney beans 
7.80 p bu, rye straw 14 p ton. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 


forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantees 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE’ or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & emall adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers “ the pub@ishers of this 


reach th 

the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper. but our responai- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEY HEIFER 
calves and yearlings, a few cows, good blood lines, 
reliable, tuberculin test, fair prices. H. E. BAB- 
COCK, 103 Harvard Place, Ithaca, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Shorthorn cattle, Bourbon Red and 
Narragansett turkeys. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, 
Claysville, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Shorthorn bull calves, Shropshire we 


HIDES 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 

signments of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 

also furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 

} Srna LS aa HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
ranton, Pa. 


HIDES AND SKINS TANNED into a fino, soft 
finish, suitable for robe, coat or furs. Live agents 
wanted. BATTLEFIELD TANNERY, Gettysburg, Pa. 











and game cocks. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysburg 


SHORTHORNS for the farmer, bulls and cows, 
WILLIAM E. SUTTON, Windbam, N Y. 








BLOODED _ EWES — Southdowns, 
grades. SUMNER, Le Raysville, Pa. 


IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, FALL GILTS. 
. B. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 


months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


Bambouillets, 





Cc. 











300 TURKEYS—Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narra- 
gansett, White and Blacks, Hamburgs, I h 
Orpingtons, Cornish, Rocks, Muscovy ducks. CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 








ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, husky cock- 
erels from winning stock, $1.50 each, HERBERT 
G. COMSTOCK, Penn Yan, N Y. 





BRONZE TURKEYS, Puritan strain, blue ribbon 
stock. Write MRS W. P. LINGENFELTER, Water- 
town, Route 4, NY. 


FINE COCKERELS, Black Leghorns and Barred 
ks, $2 and $3 each, CHARLES E. HALLOCK, 
Mattituck, N Y. 


FULL BLOODED MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys— 
Ream, Snel marked. JAMES LONERGAN, Nont- 
rose, a. 











FOR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels from 200- 
7 egg strain. HAROLD TIMMERMAN, Ft Plain, 





MAMMOUTH BRONZE TURKEYS and_ Rose 
Combed Reds. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y. 





FOR SALE—R C Reds, pullets and cockerels, farm 
ised. CA 


ra ARL GROSS, Greene, N Y. 





AFRICAN AND TOULOUSE GEESE. prices right. 
H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


J. 





MRS C. T. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee ped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
COLORED CELLULOID POULTRY BANDS, 25, 
25c; 50, 40c; 100, 70c; 200, $1.25. State breed. 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 


AND NURSERY STOCK 





SEEDS 





POTATOES—Bovee, Carman. Cobbler, Hebron, 
Longfellow, Mountain, Ohio, Queen, Rose, Six- Weeks, 


others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


APPLES—Baldwin, Northern Spy. first class, $3.50 
barrel. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 











CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
Patents procured through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice free. 

OWEN, 94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANZOUS 











ee 
WOOL UNDERWEAR, slightly damaged, two $3 
suits $3.50. Send cash. Return if dissatisfied. 
F. J. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 


FLOUR—Feed_ car lots only. Request delivered 
queens, CONSUMERS’ MILLING CO, Minne- 
PO. 








GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 





IPPING COOPS, leg bands, a 


SH Low 
prices. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Sewa , A 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED by a well established cor- 
Doration, to travel the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania and Ohio and sell a very 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes. 
Position will pay the right man $100 a month or 
more. There is also a splendid opportunity for pro- 
motion for the man who works hard and faithfully. 
Write at once, stating age, experience, references, 
and when you could start work. Address DISTRICT 
MANAGER, Box 1017, Springfield, Mass. 











YOUNG MAN, HOW MUCH DO YOU EARN in 
the long winter months? Make your winters profit- 
able by learning the automobile business. Factories 
are busiest in winter and trained men earn big 
wages. We qualify you for position either in factory, 
garage or as chauffeur or refund your tuition. Write 
for booklet. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 
Utica, NY. Largest school in the cast. 





THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 month: 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; pay 
sure; many winter appointments. Write immediately 
for free list positions now easily obtained. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept S840, Rochester, N Y. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
oO “i government positions. can coach you 
by mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
= yom C E 822. EARL HOPKINS, Washing- 
on, y. 





RURAL CARRIER, post office, railway mail and 
other government positions pay $75 to $150 a month, 
Examinations coming. Get prepared by former goy- 
ernment examiner. Book free to American citizens, 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 3820, 
Rochester, N Y. 





NURSERY SALESMEN WANTED—Home territory. 
Highest commissions, payable weekly. No investment, 
We deliver and _ collect. PERRY NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N Y. Established 21 years. 





BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$25 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, 8806, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big gal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





PROSPERITY IN CANADA--$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Il’acific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen yesrs, with iuterest at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 


water titles. 


We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests ara 





mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. J. 8. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 

150 ACRE EQUIPPED FARM $2300, buildings in- 
sured for $2600. Cuts 40 tons hay. 20 cow wire 
fenced pasture. Estimated wood enough to pay for 
farm. 80 apple trees. 2-story, 11 room house, 
barn 42x 76, poultry house, milk house and granary. 


Owner forced to sell immediately. Will throw in 
. hens, wagons, sleigh, har- 
nesses, farming tools, machinery, 50 bushels pota- 
toes, 50 bushels grain, 25 bushels apples. 15 tons 
hay, 5 tons straw and dry stove wood. $2300 taxes 


Pair horses, 5 cows, bull 


everything. The owner’s loss will be your gain. 
Sea page 12 ‘‘Strout’s Peace and Plenty Catalog.’’ 
Copy mailed STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


e. » A. 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau St, New York. 





SICKNESS FORCES THIS SALE—130 acres, good 
buildings, silo, running water house and barn, 
house hot and cold water. 10 cows, % horses, all 
kinds farm tools, 60 tons hay, 200 bushels potatoes, 
grain. Three miles to largest shoe factory in the 
world. Only $6500 for all, part cash, balance time 
~ oo” eee HALL’S FARM AGENCY, New 

altz, : 





FERRETS 





FERRETS, GUINEA PIGS: NELSON'S, Grove 


City, Pa 





WANT A TRUCK GARDEN FARM? Thirty-five 
acres of garden land. 1% miles from Binghamton: 
fine buildings; stock and tools. Price very 
able. ROSE FARM AGENCY, Sixth Floor, Security 
Building, Binghamton, N Y¥, 


yar om, 


eer a ae ee 


aS 
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FIELD NOTES 


tive Srocan Fiecd Reeacecntarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbe -—-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—. — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1015 1916 1915 

hicago ...... $12.50 $10.35 $10.00 $6.95 $8.90 $6.50 
Te Bee c«scce 10.25 9.00 9.50 6.3% 8.00 5.75 
New York ... 10.50 9.00 10.00 7.50 6.75 
Buffalo .eeese 10.50 9.50 10.10 8.50 6.00 
Pittsburgh ... 10.50 9.00 10.10 8.35 6.15 
Kansas City .. 11.75 10.00 9.95 8.50 6.25 








At New York, receipts of beeves 
were light, steers active and higher, 
and sold at $6.25@10.50 p 100 Ibs, out- 
side figures for 2 cars Va, av 1368 Ibs. 
Bulls sold at 4.50@7.85, outside figures 
for choice fed. Cows ranged at 3.25@ 
6.50, with very few below 3.50. 
Calves were in moderate supply, 
with a good demand for veals; grass- 
ers dull and westerns in moderate re- 
guest. Veals opened higher; prices 
were advanced 25@50c p 100 lbs, and 
closed steady. Grassers were lower; 
western calves showed firmness. Sell- 
ing range was: Veals $9.50@14.50 p 
100 Ibs, culls 7.50@9, grassers 5@6.50, 
fed and mixed calves 6.50@8.50, west- 
erns 7.50@8. 

Sheep ruled firm in sympathy with 
western markets, closingstrong. Lambs 
on moderate offerings were firm to 
hOe higher, with a good inquiry. The 
selling range was: Sheep $5@7.50 p 
100 Ibs, culls 3@4.50, lambs 10.50G 
12.25, culls 8@10, yearlings 8@9. 

Hogs on advice; of an active de- 
mand and higher prices at western 
distributing points were higher here 
for all weights. Light to heavy wie 
sold at $9.25@10 p 100 lbs, pigs at 8.50 

29, roughs at 8.50@9. 

The Horse Market 


The demand was fair for desirable 
offerings last week, with very little 
change in prices; common grades con- 
tinued slow. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters sold at $270@350 p_ head, 
chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 175 @ 260, or- 
dinary to good, second-hand, general 
purpose horses 75@160, inferior do at 
lower figures. 





Disease Pronounced Stomatitis 


By far the best thing about the 
outbreak of “foot and mouth disease” 
in the west is that it is pronounced 
not this disease. After a week of 
most intense anxiety in live stock cir- 
cles the highly gratifying statement 
is made that what was at first feared 
to be foot and mouth disease is really 
an ailment affecting cattle known as 
stomatitis. 

Scientists from the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture made a most 
rigid investigation (this following in- 
stant quarantine at every suspected 
point), and diagnosed the disease as 
above. It was said stomatitis, while 
infectious, was not serious, easily 
controlled and the animals quickly 
over it after a stretch of some 10 
days. 

Dr James Fleming of the federal 
bureau of animal industry said it was 
likely all restrictions on the move- 
ment of cattle would be promptly re- 
moved. Dr Eichorn, the _ federal 
pathologist, had diagnosed cases at 
Kansas City, and found these not the 
disease which caused such devasta- 
tion two years ago. 

All of this was something of great- 
est relief to exhibiters at the Inter- 


national live stock exposition at 
Chicago the past week, with their 
highly valuable and attractive car- 


lots of cattle for exhibition purposes. 

Upon the appearance of the disease 
which at first appeared to be foot and 
mouth, sternest measures were  in- 
stantly taken by the authorities in the 
way of quarantin: to prevent the 
movement of affected or exposed ani- 
mals, State authorities everywhere 
were equally alert. 

Even granted it was not an out- 
hLreak of foot and mouth disease, but 
of the very much simpler proposition 
of stomatitis, warnings were issued by 
bureau authorities urging vigilance in 
reporting symptoms and immediate 
quarantining of all affected live stock. 
It is always true that on the appear- 


ance of a suspicious or threatening 
disease, which might lead to serious 
epidemic, farmers everywhere should 
keep close watchof theirown prem- 


ises and report any suspected cases, 





Milk Producers’ Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate milk 
producers’ association will be held in 
Philadelphia on December 11. At the 
same time the committee on adjust- 
ment of prices will report. This 
committee consists of H. D. Allebach 
and C. E. Teal of Pennsylvania and 


E. A, Corey of Maryland. It is pro- 
resed to maintain the winter schedule 
at 6 cents a quart during December 
and 5% cents during January, Febru- 
ary, ainoeth and April. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 431% 47 42 
1915. . 36 32% 33% 
1914.. 33 ot 33 
1913. . 35 36 33 
Butter 


At New York, trading slow, some 
tendency toward accumulation, prices 
sharply lower, due in part to falling 
off in consumption as one result of 
agitation concerning high prices. 
Higher than extra cmy butter 39%@ 
404oc p lb, extra 39c, firsts 37%@ 
38if 6c, held extras 38G@ 39c, finest dairy 
B8iKe. 

At Chicago, business moderate, con- 
sumption notably less are butter sub- 
stitutes latterly are more in_ favor. 
Highest scoring lots of butter have 
maintained recent strength. Extras 
and fresh cmy quotable around 40@ 
41\%c p Ib, extra firsts 41@4114¢, stor- 
age butter 37 @ 384. 

At Buffalo, N Y, 
dairy 27c. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, 
dairy 44c. 

At Elgin, Ill, 

p Ib. 
At Rochester, N Y, ecmy 42c p lb 
= Columbus, O, emy 44c p 1b, dairy 


emy 43c p Ib, 
emy 46c p_ Ib, 
best cmy butter 40c 


At Albany, N Y, cmy 4l1c p lb, dairy 


o=C 
Cheese 


At New York, some export inquiry, 
market fairly firm, trading somewhat 
quiet. Held flat cheese 24% @25c p 
lb, fresh flats 24@24\%4c, held twins 
24% @ 25¢, cheddars mY @2 De, daisies 
25 @ 2514e, Wis held twins 24% @ 25c, 
daisies 24 % @25l4c, skim cheese 201% 
@21c. 

At Chicago, market quiet, supplies 
small. Cheddars and twins 24@24%c 
p Ib, daisies 25@25%e, * aes America 
and longhorns 26@26% 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the milk market is 
still very short. It is considered by 
dealers an astonishing condition, in 
view of the rate being paid to the 
producers. It is estimated that the 
shortage is about 2000 cans a day. The 
high price of cattle and the desire of 
the producers to prevent a glut in the 
market are among the causes as- 
signed by dealers in New York. The 
market value is slightly under 54%4c 
p qt for grade B to the producer in 
the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Dec 1 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 








BE St bte ar enernns «. 42,307 1,532 
Susquehanna ........ 7.574 302 
We GE kdwaccccs 15,720 650 
Lackawanna .. 44,675 1,065 
N Y C (long haul) -- 78,861 1.679 
N Y C lines (short 

ery ee . 24,165 Ad 
Ge -cusaedenews .. 44,846 1,747 
Lehigh Valley ....... 40,429 544 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,285 39 
ae 6,091 37 
Pennsylvania ........ 15,630 175 
Other sources ...../.. 1,098 o5 

eee 324,671 7,839 

Totals same w’k °'15 324,830 9,555 





Famous Highwood Berkshires 


In a recent letter from H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 
who are breeders of the famous Highwood Berkshires, 
they write: ‘‘We have just sold a very promising 
April, 1916, son of Highwood Standard, to C. H. 
Carter of Whitguern farm at West Chester, Pa. Mr 
Carter is an excellent judge of Berkshires and a 
critical buyer. He showed the junior and reserve 
champion boar at the National swine show in 
Omaha this year, but had the misfortune to lose 
him from the heat and high fitting on the way 
home He came on here after looking at some other 
herds and bought this April pig to develop as a 
prospect for next year’s show. The pig we sold him 
was born on April 4 from a litter of 12 and weighed 
in just hard rig. not fat, on October 15, at six 
months of age, 277 pounds. His dam has farrowed 
several litters of 12 eac’ 

Another Pennsylvania breeder bought a promising 
sem of Highwood Model this week, and this was a 
wonderfully good litter There were 15 pigs in it, 
the sow having farrowed former litters of 12. 14 and 
17. This litter came April 17, and six of the boars, 
litter mates, weighed November 16, at seven months 
of age. 1770 pounds, an average of 295 pounds at 
seven months; there are two of these six that will 
weigh 320 pounds each, which is good weight for 
seven months and five days, and they are in ha 
flesh, not overdone, and scamper and play like colts. 
Their sire is Highwood Model, ona of our -herd boars, 
weight 730 pounds at two years cf age in breeding 
condition. He is out of old Highwood Columbia and 
by Berryton Duke’s Model, that was in service here 
for six ig + A and headed the first prize herd at the 
Royal in 190 

All told 7 ‘have 65 spring boars and about double 


ee 


# 


great year; but this year to date is a 

last. There seems to be no — to the & demand for 

the better sort of 5 —— . the cheaper 
grades move off more -_ readily give a 

for of credit to American Xenculturix. "—{E. A. H, 


West Wants New York Cattle 


George A. Smith, Jr, of the firm of George A, 
& Son of Corcoran, Cal, is in the east buy- 
ing Holstein cattle. He was quite an extensive 
buyer at the Live-pool sale and pedigree company’s 
last sale at Liverpool on November 17-18. He also 
attended E. Vandervort’s sale at Sidney, N Y, 
and the Allegheny-Steuben sale at Hornell, N Y, 
He will around here for a few weeks, as he is 
getting together about 50 head to be shipped to their 
ranch.—[{E. A. H. 


Frederick Phillips’s Sale 


L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, sold the fifth 
importation of Guernseys for Frederick Phillips, con- 
sisting of one aged bull, 34 heifers, 19 heifer calves 
and five bull calves, which sold for $24,575. About 
500 Guernsey breeders attended the sale. The top 
price was obtained for the imported heifer Imp 
Nellie’s Gem des Blancs Bois, a superb daughter 
of Governor of the Chene, and out of the great 
Island butter test and prize-winning cow Nellie des 
Blancs Bois IX, a daughter of Imp Mashér’s Sequel. 
She was purchased by William L. Austin of Rose- 
mont, Pa, for $1400. He also purchased the prize- 
winning bull Golden Noble II of the Briquet for 
$825. He is a son of Prince of La Croisee, first 
prize and reserve champion West united show 1915. 
The list shows 14 of Prince of La Croisee’s get, 
including this bul§j for $825, two calves $385, and 
11 _ heifers $4915, or a total of $6125 for the 14 
animals. Ten cows sold for $5485. Thirty-four 
heifers sold for $14,835. Nineteen heifer calves sold 
for $2910. Five bull calves sold for $520, and the 
aged bull for $825. Below are some of the higher- 
priced animals: 


Imp Nellie’s Gem des wy Bois, William L. 
Austin of Rosemont, Pa 
Imp Pride’s Daisy of ‘pric Baton, 











ree + 1000 
Imp Esperance of Theodora II, . 
RO nh 0004040604 0000 gn 0n50esennscesese 860 
Imp — pee Ill of Meadow Farm, William L. $80 
Imp Golden “Noble ‘Ii ‘of the Briquet, William es 
0 ebecdescaccocesocoscecgcecese 25 
Imp vias” , II of the Frie Baton, William eee 
Imp. May Rose II of the = Baton, henpper 
L. Austin ecvece 725 
Imp Fairy Duchess, 8. 
PB secccccccccccce 660 
Imp Mignonette Colima,” ©." B." Newhoid’ * of 
Se, BO cccsccconccsbcovcestase ese 625 
Imp _LAzette Il of the Country Hospital, C. B. 
OT POOR ere ee 600 


Imp Gracey of the Padins, William L. Austin 585 
Imp. Florry’s Beauty III of La Croisee, J. 


Howell Cummings of Wernersville, Pa..... 575 
Imp Violet of Theodora, W. A. Lieber of Bryn 
Mawr, PR cccccccccccccccccccccoscccccoose 560 
Imp hy 4 zoe Ill of Frie Baton, William _ 
AUBIN coccccccccccccccccccccsccccseces ‘ 
Imp sey 7 BR, PNBe cc cc ccccccestoscess 550 
Imp Gipsy of King’s Mills Lodge, C. B. New- ase 
olc Coenceccesooseseseccocsecoccocesooees 


Jplamds, PO. ccccccccscccccccscccvcccce “510 
Imp eae of the Frie Baton 









Cocceagececoosoccs 500 
ae Rhoda des Blancs Bois, b 

chester of Fredericksburg, Va.... r00 
Imp Blue Bell of the Preel VI, 450 
Imp Jubilastic ii, ‘William’ 1. “Austin: 435 

Imp Groignet Rose II, William 7. " iaines of 
Philadelphia, Pa@ ..cssccccccececececveeess 410 
William L. Austin of Rosemont, Pa, was the 


heaviest buyer, purchasing 13 animals for $9230. 


Holstelns Bought for Ohlo 

J. T. Hogsett, manager of the Townsend farms at 
New London, O, recently spent a few days at Cort- 
land, N Y, where he purchased a carload of Holstein 
cattle, comprising five pure-breds and 15 high-class 
grades. Among the pure-breds was a 27-pound 
daughter of a 30-pound cow; another with a 25- 
pound record and another with an 18-pound record, 
all heavy in calf to George Abbott’s bull, Cornucopia 
Korndyke Pontiac, a son of Pontiac Korndyke, from 
a 33-pound dam. These cattle were purchased from 
Messrs J. A. Leach, Webster and Wadsworth, and 
F. B. Saunders & Son, all of Cortland, N Y.— 
{E. A. H. 

White City Holstein Sale 

The Vandre sale, held at Sidney, N Y, on 
November was a success. Sixty-one head were 
sold for $i3, 245, an, average of $217 a head. The 
highest-priced animal was sold for $2500 to 
This animal was King Walker 5th, sired 


Loomis. 
Paula of Chagrin 


by King Walker and out 








Falls 3d. Below are some of the highest-priced 
animals sold: 
King Walker 5th, Ward Loomis....... eeeeeee + $2500 
Nattalene Pontiac, Albert Fluckiger..........-. 
Lady Mercedes Netherland Walker, Bridgford 
COMMER  vccccccccecvecccccscesesesoeseces 380 
Oakvale Jeanie "Korndyke, ~~: company 355 
Irene Segis Netherland, J. C. Caskey...... 305 
Empress Korndyke Pontiac, — M “Dash 300 
Buttercup Pontiac, J. M. er 300 
— Senora Princess ith, Bridgford com- see 
Wood] Isabella Walker 2d. J. M. Henderson. “70 
Lady Victoria Walker, Bridgford company..... 255 
Sadie Nixie De Kol, Lee Kinne........-+..++« 250 
Irene Albino De Kol, J. B. Whitson........... 250 
Locust Queen Korndyke Segis, Albert Fluckiger 245 
Nattalene Walker, H. M. Dunham............ 225 


Blue Belle Karel Walker, Bridgford ee. - 220 


Korndyke Senora Princess 5th, A. Fluckiger.. 205 
Pelemer Thelma, oa w. a eedeccccecceeeces 195 
Bonnie Walker, E. W. Jester..........-.++se0e 195 
Alta Segis Korndyke itellade — Kinne.....++ 195 
Irene Calamo De Kol, J. C. GREP. cae ccccccce 195 
Gwendolyn Queen De Kol, w M Backus..... - 190 
Heroine De Kol Korndyke 2d, EB. L. Talbot.... 190 
Pelemer Velma, E. W. Joster..........++seeees 190 


Sale was managed by the Fassig-Tipton company 
of New York city and the auctioneers were Cols 
Haeger, Kelly and Baxter.—([E. A. H. 





Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Shorthorns—At South Omaha, Neb, 42 head of 
Shorthorns brought an average price of $361, five 
bulls selling at $255 to $370, 37 cows and _ heifers 
from $200 to $1275. At Sibley, Ia, at a four-day 
stock sale the average price for Shorthorns was $300 
per head, 27 cows and heifers selling at from $200 
to $885. At Mitchell, S cows and heifers 
brought an average price of $220, selling at from 
13 bulls averaged $117, selling at 
from $100 to $220. 

Polled Durhams—At Waverly. Neb. 27 head of 
Polled Durhams averaged $215. 25 females averaging 
$206 each, selling at from $100 to $800; 12 bulls 
239, selling from $200 to $535. 

Percherons—At Bellevue, Wis, 32 mares and fillies 
sold for an average of $343 each, at from $200 to 
580; 11 stallions averaged $290, selling at from 
$100 to $500. 


Coming Events 
Place, date, time and of meeting will be 


character 
printed under this heading in one line without 4 
if the information reaches this office two weeks 





“more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 


the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


Sectional Meetings ™ 


Lackawanma county hort assn, Scran Pa, Dec 9 
Morris county board of agri, Florham Park, pe 9 
Morris county board of agri, Florham Park, N x > 
Pa state grange, Philadelphia, Pa, Dee 1 





- American Agriculturist — 


atate | Dec 12-16 
Bae ~ are county, 





Pa, Dec 13-15 
NJ’ state hort soc, Burlington, As Dec 12-14 
W Va hort soc, eam. iW Va, J 
N ¥ state fruit gr assn, NY, _Jan 3-8 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 8-18 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-18 
W Va state grange, Charleston, Ww Va, Jan 1 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 


American forestry assn, Washington, D C, Jan 18-19 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany, | Y, 
an 


N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, ~— 18 
Pa state board of agri, Harrisburg, Pa, J 23-25 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, an 23-25 


Pa vegetable growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Ten 23-25 
State hort assn of Pa, Harrisburg, Pa, an 23-25 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Erase NY, 


Jan 10 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-10 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 17 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, Jan 24-26 
N Y¥ tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N % 


Jan 
American cranberry growers’ assn, Camden, N J, va 
’ Jan 27 
N Y state grange, Oneonta, N Y, b 6-9 
Warren county board of age. Belvidere, NJ, Feb 7 


American Jersey cattle club, New York city, May 2 


Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y. Feb 12-17 
N Y state vegetable growers” assn, Ithaca, N Y, 
Feb 13-15 


N_Y state Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club, Syracuse, 
Mar 
Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Worcester, i 
June @ 
General Meetings 





International live stock show, Chicago, Ill, Dee 2- H 
National swine growers’ assn, Chicago, Dec 

National corn show, Minneapolis, Minn, Dec 1l- 16 
Farmers’ equity union, Omaha, Neb, Dec 20-23 
Soc of host science, New York city, Dec 28-29 
National western stock show, Denver, Col, Jan 20, "17 
National good roads show, Boston, Mass, Feb 5-9, '17 


Fourth national conference on marketing and farm 
credite, Hotel Sherman, Chicago Dec 4-9 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS THAT LIVE $33, 3c ig 
Tiffany’s SUPERIOR Wan. We 


premes.. | Giiper Laced, Snowwhite Wyandottes, Royal 

8. eds. Order now for February and 

March } -Ae Pekin and Rouen ducklings $25 per 
$225 per 1000. Bred and hatched right. Guar- 

cel to arrive safely. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Pheenixville, Pa, 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. er you 
want good stock and a square deal we cap please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS 3 8; sock 13 devlone 
mas. A chance to get Superior Stock at mini- 
mum price. VAN ALLEN, ECHO LAKE, PA, 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
ceckerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 

















For Best Selections Order Now 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Buff and 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, $2 and 
$3 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N. Y. 





Turk s at reduced yulees for this month. 
ey Bronze, Reds, White Holland and 
ines Write your wants and we will — 
special price. Also 60 breeds pay. dogs and h 

Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville. ‘~. 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl £2, 2% 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guarantee _- 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.¥ 









a> aay Toulouse Geese, In- 
Fs 5 > dian Runner Ducks, 
< Pure Honey, Bees and Queens. Write 


9 
£) for prices. Also Baby Chix for Spring 
ie” Fe delivery. 
Newark, N. Y¥. 


The Deroy Taylor Co., 
Selected aot to- lay brogtess and cockerels. 


W. LEGHORNS 


Honey, 
Just-A-Mere-Farm, "head A, Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 












“Perfection” Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Special for balance of year—$10 cockerels $5, $$ 
cockerels $3. Best we ever raised. Money back if not 
pleased. A few pullets and exhibition stock reasonable 
Dr. George ‘ft. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 





Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Wolf Strain and White Wyandottes 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Stamp 
I.A. Wheeler, Maplewood Farm, B.F.D.2, Massena, N.Y 





SU MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of seme by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr cannot: 
—- that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

roken, nor can they guarantee the hatchi of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care im 
allowing’ poultry and egg advertisers to use paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Going out of the horse business. Weight ene ton 








Age six years. Broken single cr double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 


and a beautiful animal. Write 
JUSTAMERE FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. an furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
7200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 


E. S. AKIN, 60 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Choice Registered Percheron Weanling Colts 
shipped to you by express C. 0. D. From show stock 
weighing 1600 to 2000 Ibs. Also stallions b~ % mares 
in foal. A few choice grade weanling colts. State wants 
F. STEWART - - BSPYVILLE, PA. 








1372 Pesce specamnsu«odc 


ic’, 


[Pecee | 


{°2 


























December 9, 1916 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


40 Head of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallions 


at Reasonable Prices. 


I handle more Percheron and Belgian stallions at 
reasonable prices than any dealer in Ohio. If you 


youn-os stallion, write me. If —, —— 
needs a first-class mature stallion, 

If you want a good, aged, ue” phy nt to 
work and breed 





. write me. Have a few real bargains 
that I have taken in on deals that I can sell from 
$300.00 to $400.00. If you havea good tried stallion. 
to exchange him for a young one, ‘will give 
a reasonable deal. Buy a good weanling or coming 
two-year-old stallion and caine him up. A cheap way 
to own a t eunen Information and photos 


on 
ALVIN - “TRACY, 
Farmers’ Prices. Sale barn in towa. 


SH ETLAND PONIES 


= it’s Shetland hen we have them. = 
hams ate eh Foe talog. 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 


' AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
indepencient with no yy invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! Schoo! of Auctione@ring. 20 N. 
Sacramentc Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


a --—y Ohio 
and Belgian Stallions at 














SHEEP BRIEEDERS 





— Tywacana Berkshires — 

Sows, bred to Successor’s Lengfellow, 

180594, admittedly one of the great- 

est boars in America. Also service 

boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 

for circular. 

J TVAGANS FARMS, Inc. 

Farmingdale, L.L., N.Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 











1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams ef the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofr KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac en and out of a 10 Ib. juni 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150. For full information cates i 


g.H.kNAppason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill. N. Y. 


Large Prolific Durocs Bgs*red caries 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices. 

D.H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


SN rig af a oT 
are C) 
Write for prices, etc ete. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Will offer ..onf ~~. for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ~ age for prices. 
BAST VIBW FARM. - - LINWOOD, WN. Y. 


“FOR BALE BF REGISTERED O. 1. Cre, 
One open gilt, bred, $25; three service boars, $17 
to $22. April tartow, good No. 1 stock, well b built; 
— 160 to 175 Ibs. October an $4.50. 
wanted. ANSEL FAUCETT, DUNDEB, N. Y¥. 

















The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 
Ready for Immediate Service 











These are large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


DUROGS rec tie Seve tien, an 
Rain Smann 


C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


Pure Bred Chester Whites 


Choice spring gilts. bred or open. August and Sep- 
tember pigs at _ that are right. 
W. H. PRESTON. - SPERINGWATER, N. Y. 








A 
Good Story 


—worth telling and well told, is our 


free book, “The Story of the Jersey.” 
You'll be interested. We have noth- 
ing to sell. It is our business to tell 
you the merits of the “Giant of the 
Dairy”—the marvellously productive 
and beautiful Jersey. 

The story begins with the origin of the 
breed, follows its careful nurture on the 
Island of Jersey, and brings you right up to 
the present development of this strong, hardy, 
89 |b.-of-butter-average breed of cattle. 

Write forthisstory xow—before you forget. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
4 West 23rd St. New York City 











SLO AND. Chester White Pigs 


August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
BUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One choice bred sow and a few August pigs, also 8 
few choice Shropshire ewe lambs for sale. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITES 4 Ags pe Bay os vot 
large litters, stock all ages for sale, including suckling 


pigs as low as $6 without papers. 
ruaLep PBICE ~ - WEST CHESTER. PA. 




















LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by a. oe ae eS eS 
=, or Pride of T young 
show boar. Service | —_ of “all ages. Fall pigs 

show -pros- 


of real merit, i 
wit cee quaremtecd. Prices consistent 
Ka Mer.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 

















Large Berkshires pig" .04 


Six 1 bo: litter mates, fr m a litter of 

Special fteea, weisht § Nov. 17th, 1770 pounds, aver- 

seven months. Sire Highwood Model 

teeghe 74 740 t two Ry in ng condition, would 

p= EBM, lcere of if te Taeeand i, inte Songs 
lot. We have sixty spring boars 

H.C. &H. B. TARPaNDING, = 10. o: Dennen 1. N.Y. 





CHINAS. Spring sue falt 
For Sale 2223 
Y Pric~s right. 

GEORGE SPRAGUE, 2, GBAFTON, OHIO 
Large English Berkshire Swine 

Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


0.LG PIGS 


now ready for — fers strain. 
WHITE HOMESTEA R.  CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 

















Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


A son of Pontiac Korndyke 
30-1b. - and 25 of his - a 


ters. 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3 


years old, $35 to $75 each. 20 
tered heifers 6 months to 3 
= cows, - 
grade cows. Large 

stock on hand. and see them. 





*Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

offers pure-bred naam 5 bull, born in February. 1916. 

He is sired by a son Sir Rag Apple Korndyke, 

out of a 23-Ib. i Ei daughter of Aaggie Cornu- 
Lad 7th. The dam 





Berkshires 


HF pt Ee — 4-4 a 
for $30 each. ‘They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last 
KNOB HILL FARM, - + HONESDALE, P 


Berkshire Roars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 


PENSHURST FARM, 





Narberth, Pa. 





naar Be rkshires 


arm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. ers 5 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 1 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a om 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 


boar, special price on a trio. 
BEDMINISTER FARMS. 





Hampshire Pigs 


10 weeks old. one 
for free circular 

Guernsey ball % full. } 
nine months of age. Hae 
nicely marked. 

Lawn Farm, Bird-In- 
and, Box A, Lanc. 


Co., Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


TS head of fancy registered stered Berkshires, ages from ten 


gt 








copia Joh 8 of this calf has a 
junior 2-year-old record of 12 Ibs. butter in 7 
and her average per cent of fat was o 4%. The 


days, the world’s record. This 
white. He is a beauty and will please anyone. 

sold soon $100 will buy him with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





NOW OFFERING bull calf born March 11, 1916, 

size, very handsome individual, beautifully mar 

white. Sire was by best son of a of the Pontiacs, 
out of a daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam isa 
sister to Agatha Pontiac, ex- —-A champion 4-year- 
old butter cow. Price $150. If you want a real one, 
buy this calf. We have cheaper ones. I. RB. Foster, 
Owego, N. ; E. H. Foster, Barton, N. Y. Address 
correspor rdenee to Barton, N. ¥. 





40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTERIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E.J BOWDISH, CORTLAND. NEW YORK 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull, born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad, and out of a 
29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol. 
Dam a 11.92-Ib. an wete my _ dam 27.87 Ibs. 
Color mostly white. ® for price. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. bull, born ly oe 29, 1916. Sire one of 
the best 30. ‘pound sons of the King of the Pontiacs: 
dam a 20-pound cow. Price $50. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 











one year old, that will make foun 
mock, Ot Sows toe 

with it st Once. rite what you 
want and we be give end 


Drices. 
PRIDE HOME FARM, . HOWARD, PA. 





arked bulls 
Reg. Ayrshires ina taiter csives tor sate 
at $25 each: Netherhall Whitehill; out of 
good cows. ‘write AA particulars. 


PHILIP PRICE, ° 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


200 fresh cows and springers, all large 
fine individuals, young, well-bred, 
nicely marked and extra heavy 
milkers. 
100 large two and three year old heifers 
that are bred to good registered Hol- 
stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want 
ood cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 
Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


FP. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinten Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M 








Fairview Farm _ ;,,,she? 
Production’* our Watchword 
FOR SALE 


No. 146—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 1916. Solid color 
(light fawn), black tongue and switch. Sire, Lou’s 
Torono 106614, the bul! whose dam and two grand- 
dams average 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Ibs 13 ozs. 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood Farm 258727, « 
register « uae daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm. 

ord: ibs. 3 ozs. milk, 410 Ibs. butter as a 
two-year- sid 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 


MAPLE LA} WN HOLSTEINS 


Holstein heifer calves, $10 to 
sis each, express paid in lots of 
five. Four registered heifer calves, 
eight weeks old, extra fine, very 
cheap for the quality. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Regis- 
tered yearlings, heifers and cows 
in calf to Ormsby Jane King. 
Write for literature and par- 
ticulars. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm. Cortland, N. Y. 


Attention! 


The price of milk has increased. This is the time 3 














"3 
3 
3 





to improve your herd. I havea few Holstein bull = 
= calves bred in the purple. Who wants one at a 
= reasonable price? 


_ BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


SUsvannecvanenscusovnsnevenereaesenersen 














Vanderkamp Farms 


do not claim that their sire Judge Segis is the 
greatest bull in the world, but they do claim that 
he is the only Holstein bull at five years of age 
with a 30 ib. junior three year daughter and a 
21 Ib. yearling daughter. We have three of his 
sons for sale. Write us for particulars now. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS 
New York 








Syracuse 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 

















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE: 


$123,000 has heen expended in the past eight 
years by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America in advertising the merits of the great 
“Biack and White’’ breed. To the farmer who 
owns Hoistein cattle, this far-reaching publicity 
work is a positive benefit. ‘The continually in- 
creasing interest in Holstein cattle th h 
America makes for an advance in values, and 
the breeder of Holstein cattle, wherever he may 
be, reaps greater profits on the rising market 
prices of his stock. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holstefa-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Seo’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 




















East Ri 
Grade Holsteins for sale 


100 cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve = 
soon. Not common black and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
fill the pail. If you want the best, try a few 
from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 
20) high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. — 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw = 


eocenvnansayenennnt 


Do ee 











GUERNSBYS—HERD SIRES: 

Laengwater Cavalier: (Dolly Dimples May King of 
Langwater 12997, A. R., sire of many A. R. cattle; 
Langwater Da.sy 22139, A. R. records One 30 Ibs. 
milk. 557.55 ths. butter fat at two years 

Florham Monarch: (Ne Plus Ultra 15 6s. A. R., 
10 A.R.daughters: Princess Pretoria 28403. A.R.1786, 
11998.75 tbs. milk, 543.11 Ibs. butter fat at 5% yrs.) 

Our herd won more prizes at the National Dairy 
Stow than all the other Guernsey herds of New 
England exhibited. Lull calves under two months 
old for sale. All sold out on older bulls. 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owner. B. F. Barnes, Mer. 








Buy Holsteins Now! 


increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
oat bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 
Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 
Two entire -Liy £4 po eel Holsteins priced right. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old. sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly K dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 
7 days from 610 we of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
white and splendid individuals. from tested 





WEST CHESTER, PA.‘ dams. F. A. TINKER ° HERKIMBR, N. ¥. 





$100--Bull for Sale--$100 


Bull born Sept. 19, 1915. Sire, Changeling Butter 
Boy. Dam an A. BR. QO. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince. This bull ts ao splendid individual, well 
grown and nicely marked, ready for service. 

Tidy Abbekerk Prince and Changeling Butter oy 
have produced 10 30-lb. cows and 156 A. R. 
daughters. 

The first check for $100 takes him, tuberculin tested, 
registered and ‘raneferred f. 0. b. Owego, Y. 
George F. Blewer Esi., Fred A. Blewer, Administrator 
Maple Vale Farm, RB. F. D. 3. Owego, Tioga Co., ¥. 








: Look Thi 

=? Real Snap ! $350.00 Gon Carefully 
i Pure Bred Holstein Bull 

: Ready for Service 


= Two years old, fine individual, almost entirely 
= white. Sired by “IT’’ (37.21 tbs.) and out of a 
= 22-1b. daughter of King of the Pontiacs, the most 

famous bull of the breed. A wonderful bargain! 


; Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N. Y. 











) READY for 


B U LL SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Ye 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows erd bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 
E. A. POWELL 

904 W. Genesee Street, Svracuse, New York 
For Sale— 300 Head 
120 high grade [Holstein heifers, } to: s years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVI!LE, N. Y, 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS 











To mathe: Barn space for a new 

Harbor Hill crop of calves we offer A BAR- 

GAIN in a growthy 4 MONTHS 

Guernseys gore cALP. “A erandson of Imp. 
Masher’s Galore. Send for Sales List. 

Cc. H. HECHLER, Suvt., BoxH, ROSLYN. N. ¥. 


A Pure Bred Bull ready for JP. oe a 


Also a June calf from a 32-Ib. sire and an 18-Ib, 


$90. 
heifer for $50. Send for photos and breeding. Browa — 


Bros.. Tdeal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. » * 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Eight months old bull ont of A. B. O. dam. 


white than black. %60 
SABARAMA FAEM BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y, 








Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
A few heifers from A. R. stock for sale at farmer’g 
prices. Write today for sale list. 
MILTON W. DAVISON - CANISTEO, N. ¥, 





—_ wa . 
REET Se eer one 
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American Agriculturist 


“It Has Been My Experience” 


Letters about ‘‘What I am making for Christmas’’ 


S.'YQMIW LMAO MALO MOMSLEY LLANELLI ALAIN 


The Next Topic § 


FOR DISCUSSION 


Our next discussion on the page, “It has 
been my experience,” will be on 


What is your way of disposing 
of different parts of a hog 
at butchering time? 


Send recipes in connection with the same, 
Meat is high and many people will be glad 
to learn appetizing ways of utilizing every 
edible scrap. = 

Letters on this topic should be sent in by 


December 17. 
The letters received on Our Favorite Hearty 


Supper Dish will be printed in the issues of 
December 16 and December 23. 


Two dollars is paid each week for the letter 
which in our estimation is the most helpful, 
and $1 for each additional letter used 

It is to be hoped that many suggestions 
will also be received for future discussions. 
Letters on this last topic should be sent by = 
December 17, or they will be too late lo = 
compete. The letters will be printed in the 
third issue from the one in which that 
special topic is annotnced. A letter written 
im pencil will be quite as acceptable as one 
written in ink, and considered as worthy of 
a prize if it contains worth-while ideas. = 
Real names will be omitted from printed = 
letters if so requested. = 


Address all letters to the 
Household Editor, care of this paper. 


Fr MMMAMM 00 


Where Ground Pine Grew 
ELEANOR C. HULL, WHITE PLAINS, N Y 


“So, Joy of my heart, we're poor 
this Christmas, and that’s a hard 
thing to be at Christmas time. 

Roger Grenfell’s voice broke. He 
knew how his wife loved the Christ- 
mas giving, and his eyes showed 
heartache as he faced the cheerful 
hearth. The tire there was Joy’s de- 
light. She would bring a basket of 
dead sticks each day from the strip 
of woodland below the house, and to- 
gether at night they would watch 
them burn through long golden si- 
lences that Joy called their “firelight 
dreams.” 

Her bright 
and industry, 












imaginings, ter hope 
were the very esserce 
of life to Roger Grenfell. Her voice 
beside him meant success. This was 
only a temporary setback. Three cows 
had been condemned by a _ rigorous 
health board. ‘The apple crop had 
failed. There were incidental ex- 
penses—illness, a leaking roof, a ceil- 
ing fallen, doctor, carpenter mason— 
that told the story for people who 
lived within their means, and they 
were determined never to live beyond 
them. 

Joy's needle poised unmoving above 
her work, ier eves too ‘urred with 
sudden tears to take another stitch. 
Then as one tear splashed down she 
came to her unselfish self, silently 
praying that Roger had not seen. 

But Roger had seen, and the look 
of heartache deepened as he said, 
“Joy, dear, if you had been one kind 
of wife I wouldn't have told you the 
state of our finances, and if I'd been 
one kind of husband I'd have mort- 
gaged the farm or borrowed enough 
to tide us over. But we're not that 
kind, and we don't want Laddie to 
be. Our Christmas may not be gen- 
erous, but it shall be honest.” His 
voice rang to a — and his ques- 
tioning eves were firr 

But Joy had never "failed him yet, 
nor did she now. Her brave spirit 
rose to meet his own. “We'll man- 
age, Roger. Laddie can have his tree 
and stocking, our families will under- 
stand, and you and I—” 

“We need no gifts, we have the 
Christmas Joy.” And Roger laughed 
tenderly. “But how about the friends 
you always remember?” 

“T'll manage,” she repeated, and 
launched into a dozen plans for a pen- 
niless Christmas. 

“But not too 
warned her, “or 
doctor's bill.” 

He said it in jest, but Joy soon 
found herself remembering in earn- 
est. The care of home and boy filled 
the days too full for embroidery, and 
close application to fancywork even- 
ings meant aching eyes and loss of 
energy next morning. So a half-com- 
rleted pineushion was abandoned a 
few days before Christmas. “Come, 
Laddie.” she cried, “we'll go pick up 
sticks.” 

Into the woods thev went then, two 
gay children. Of all the little lad’s 
happy hours this waa best. And to- 
day, dizziest hights of joy, there were 
dancing snowflakes and a wind that 
stune one’s cheeks to the red of holly 
herries, 

Rut his mother was preoccupied. 
tvVhort should she do about Betty, 
Frances, dear Mrs Winslow and a 
dezen others? No time now to fin- 
ish gifts, or even write Christmas let- 
ters. Cards were not personal enough. 


sewing,” he 
another 


much 
there'll be 





It was not the worth of the greeting, 
but it must show her love, and— 

“Mother, dear, let’s go down under 
the hill. We never do.” 

“All right, son. There must be 
good sticks where the dead chestnut 
fell.” 

There was something better tahn 
sticks, there was the answer to Joy’s 
Christmas prob!ems, for the boy sum- 
moned her with a shout to see the 
“lovely green stuff’? he had found, and 
Joy dropped to her knees to lay 
caressing hands on feathery plumes of 
green. 

“Laddie,” she cried, “it’s ground- 
pine!” and knew in that moment 
what her Christmas gifts Would be. To 
Joy there was nothing more lovely 
than these long runners of plumy 
green. But she had forgotten the pine 
grew here, and in such quantities. The 
situation demanded Roger, and next 
morning Roger came, and with the 
assistance of his family filled a roomy 
burlap bag to overflowing. 

“What's it all for, dear?” he ques- 
tioned curiously. 

“T’'ll show you later,’ was the an- 
swer. “Will you drive us to the post- 
office this afternoon?” 

There was something better than 
Some were small, and held only a 
nest of green, with a few words writ- 
ten on Joy’s own visitingca Others 
were larger, with three or four long 
streamers of the pine bound with 
searlet crepe paper. One of these 
went to Betty in her city apartment, 
one to Frances in far Nebraska, and 
one to gray-haired Mrs Winslow. 

When all was ready but placing the 
lids, Joy called Roger. “Come and 
see my Christmas gifts,”’ she cried. 

They made a brave showing, the 
white boxes and ribbon-tied cards, the 
feathery pine and fluttering ends of 
searlet paper. They “looked Christ- 
masy, all right,’ as Roger said, and 
he added, with a sincerity of appreci- 
ation that thrilled Joy deeply, “Honey, 
you're the truest helpmate a man 
ever had.” He saw here all the lov- 
ing thought, the willing sacrifice, the 
ready wit, embodying most truly’ the 
Christmas spirit. 

“Mother, dear, they’re the beauti- 
fulest Christmas presents in the 
world.” That, the little lad’s version, 
completed Joy's satisfaction. If her 
husband and son approved, she asked 
no more. 

But the fullness of her reward came 
later, in three letters of acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude. “Roger, put 
down your paper,” she commanded, 
“here are such pleasant things to 
listen to.” And she read from thick 
pages in Betty’s pronounced chirogra- 
phy: “ ‘That blessed bit of the Decem- 
ber woods was the best part of Christ- 
mas. It hangs in our living-room, and 
is so green and woodsy that I often 
forget I live in a city apartment, and 
spend beautiful hours in far, quiet 


awakened also most 
Years ago, when 


wishes, but 
precious memories. 
we were little children, and Grand- 
father and Grandmother Winslow 
were too old to come to us, Father 
and Mother would take us to them 
out on the farm. In one corner of 
the woods the groundpine grew. It 
was rare fun to find the long, trail- 
ing pieces under dead leaves or a 
light snow, untangle them from fallen 
limbs and throw them about our 
shoulders until we went home look- 
ing like animated Christmas wreaths. 
To see the pine again was to greet an 
old friend. I wove a garland for my 
mother’s picture, and sent some to 
my sister, knowing it would give her 
the keen pleasure it gave me. You 





Purse or Cardcase in Crochet 


see, dear girl, how far-reaching your 
happy thoughtfulness has been—’” 

Joy stopped reading. ‘“Roger,’”’ she 
said, “I have learned my lesson. It 
doesn’t always take money to make 
the Christmas wheels go round.” 





From Agriculturist Readers 


A person who has taken snapshots 
during the past year has a fine fund 
to draw on for Christmas gifts. Even 
the person without one can obtain 
many pictures from other people. For 
the absent member of the family 
what gift would be more prized than 
a small album filled with scenes from 
the dear home place? If the son or 
daugher away from home can secure 
a coltection of pictures of their new 
surroundings that they know will in- 
terest mother, this makes an ideal 
gift. Photographs are always liked, 
whether of places or people. Little 
kodak pictures mounted on card- 
board wilth a tiny calendar in posi- 
tion and a bit of cord to hang by 
make welcome gifts. Many other 
ways of using small kodak pictures 
will suggest themselves to you.—[Mrs 
L. M. S., Washington County, Pa. 





Spoonholder 
Fold a strip of plain blue outing 
flannel 22 inches long by 14 inches 
wide lengthwise, so as to leave 2 
inches at the upper side. Stitch along 





Oval Table Mat with Crocheted Border 


the sides and single crochet around 
with mercerized cotton, either pink or 


each dear 


,” 


places. Thank you for 
memory the pine brought me. 

“Dear old Betty! It’s cruel she has 
to live in town. Now this from 
Nebraska, Roger ‘Your lovely 
groundpine decorated our Christmas 
dinner table. No one knew what it 
was until Mother came. She said it 
earried her back years and years to 
a little church dressed for Christmas 
with evergreen branches and ropes of 
pine. We all thank you, dear cousin, 
= a most unusual and refreshing 
gift.’ 

“And this, Roger, is best of all: 
That delightful box of groundpine 
not only brought me your good 


Then stitch so as to make 12 
spaces for the spoons. Make a bow 
of 5-cent satin ribbon to match 
crochet cotton and use glove fastener 
instegd of tying.—[Clara Lee, Rich- 
land County, ©. 


blue. 


For the Man 


If a woman will think of all the 
small tools that a man uses during 
the year, some of which he has to 
borrow from his neighbors, there will 
be little trouble in finding a suitable 
present. Any good hardware store 


contains many things which a man 
will enjoy owning. At the men’s 
counter at the 10-cent-store there are 
tiny pliers, files, assortments of 
hinges, screws, bolts, door hooks, etc, 
which if put in a bag will please the 
man who does his own small repair- 
ing. Of course he will not keep them 
in a bag, so that might be made 
with an eye for usefulness in some 
other direction.—[Carrie L. Nichols, 
Chemung County, N Y. 


Writing Board 

The most useful thing I own came 
last Christmas in the form of a writ- 
ing board which I can take to any 
room in the house or use in any chair 
when the mood strikes me to write 
letters. It is an 18-inch square, extra 
heavy cardboard covered neatly with 
tough paper in tobacco brown. A 
blotter cut to fit is added, and corners 
like those used to protect book covers 
were covered to match and glued se- 
curely in-place. It is the handiest 
thing imaginable for the woman who 
likes to write on her knee.—[Edith 
Anderson, Chautauqua County, N Y. 


A Different Duster 


We are making these dusters for 
‘Christmas, using one-half yard of 
plain flannelette and catstitching 
hems in contrasting silkateen. The 
flannelette is squared and the square 
hemmed. Hem one side of an oblong 
patch about 10 inches long and the 
width of the strip taken from the side 
in squaring the duster. Set it corner- 
Ways across one corner of the duster. 
Turn in the three sides and stitch. Cut 
a paper pattern of a good-sized hand 
and place pattern on the patch, with 
thumb pointing to the ieft and wrist 
to the hemmed edge, and baste 
around outside the pattern. Try on, 
and if comfortable’ stitch where 
basted, or outline in silkateen, this be- 
ing prettier. This makes a splendid 
duster... The following rhyme may be 
enclosed with it: “A dustcloth and a 
glove combined is very handy you wil! 
find, the cloth will all your dusting 
do, the glove protects your hand for 
you.”"—[Mrs J. H. Roosa, Sussex 
County, Del. 


Ribbon Case 

Take a pretty edged handkerchief, 
double it and cut it so there will be 
two oblong pieces. This will make two 
cases. Take two pieces and turn one 
inch up whereit is cut. Make a tiny 
hem all around which is held in place 
by feather-stitching in some color. 
Then divide the one-inch hem inte 
four pockets by using feather-stitch- 
ing to match. Cut four pieces of 
white cardboard to fit into the pock- 
ets. Fill with baby ribbon of different 
colors to be used for corset covers, 
ete. After they are inserted, turn the 
edge part down over the cards about 
an inch, and press down. Fold to- 
gether twice, beginning at each end, 
and it will be about two _ inches 
square. Put a rosette of ribbon on 
one edge and tie the case on the 
other. 

A present the little girl can make 
for her mother or sister is to take a 
piece of pretty ribbon about six inches 
long and four inches wide. In the cen- 
ter lay a very small vegetable brush, 
with the white bristles up. Gather the 
ribbon prettily about the brush, fasten 
at each end. Add a rosette of ribbon 
or a tiny bunch of artificial flowers. 
This makes a pretty hairpin receiver 
for the dresser.—[Mrs John K. Cra- 
mer, Ashtabula County, O. 


Pillows 


Last year the children of a neigh- 
bor, when playing with my little girl, 
said: ‘““Why, do you children each have 
their own pillow? Our mother never 
lets us play with hers.” So this year 
I am making for each of them a pil- 
low with substantial covers that will 
stand washing and hard usage. [I 
shall fill some with chicken feathers 
and some with cut straw. My own 
children’s are filled with the straw, 
.and some one of the pillows is in use 
all the time.—[Mrs V. Jarecki, Lewis 
County, N Y. 


A Rag Bag Christmas 
My rag bag furnishes material for 
many acceptable Christmas gifts. 
First, IT sort the rags, separating cot- 
ton, silk and wool, also putting all 
white or very light- colored rags to- 
gether. After purchasing a package 
of purple, brown, dark blue and red 
dye, I proceed to color all the white 
and light-colored rags. I keep add- 
ing material until all the dye is u 
thus obtaining several shades of each 
color, the last material colored being€ 
the lightest shade, of course. These 
rags I use to make old- fashioned 
braided rugs for friends at C 
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Nos 1116 and 1117—Napkin Rings 


time. The rags are torn into strips 
three or four inches wide, depending 
on the weight of the fabric: Three are 
braided together, beginning with the 
lightest shade and finishing with the 
darkest on the outer edge. Then 
these are sewed into the rugs. When 
care is taken in shading and blending, 
good effects are obtained. The silk 
rags, were cut into narrow strips 
sewed as for an old-fashioned rag 
carpet, and anyone who weaves can 
make them into sofa pillows for a 
small sum. My weaver wove them 
in the form of tubing, using pretty 
silkateem as warp and for the fringe. 
I chose some color like tan, gray or 
blue for the main part of thé pillow, 
with a stripe of color across each end, 
or else hit and miss.—[G. D. Camp- 
bell, Oneida County, N Y. 


Double Holders 


Make a belt about 1% inches wide 
from calico or gingham the size of 
the person to whom it is to be given. 
Add a button and buttonhole to fasten 
it. Make two straps one inch wide 
and 20 inches long, or, better still, use 
tape, and fasten each one at the sides 
of the belt. On the other end of 
straps put a holder, either round or 
square. They are ready for use, and 
save many burned hands and steps, as 
they are always at hand when one is 
in the kitchen.—[Mrs. F. E. Mosher, 
Washington County, N Y. 


Pattern Weights 

One Christmas I made pattern 
weights for several of my friends who 
do their own sewing. Heavy silk or 
pretty cretonne was made into little 
bags one inch square. I put from 20 
to 30 grains, according to the size, of 
shot in each one and overstitched the 
open end. Then I made small bags 
with ribbon drawstrings in the top, 
and in each bag I put eight of the 
weights (the silk ones all different 
colors), with the following verse: “If 
when you are cutting out a dress, 
your pattern will not keep its place, 
don’t hold it down with common pins, 
for thus its beanty you will deface.”— 
(Mrs R. B. Lydell, Chautauqua Coun- 
ww NM fz. 


Blotters as Gifts 


A pretty Christmas card with sev- 
eral blotters of red or green blot- 


ting paper eut the same size as the- 


card and a little red ribbon make an 
attractive gift. Place the Christmas 
card on top of the blotters, punch 
two holes and tie with the baby rib- 
bon in a bow on the top. This 
possesses the value of being useful as 
well as quickly and cheaply made.— 
(Mrs E. G. S., Erie County, N Y. 


For the Baby 


T have made a large, soft blue and 
white ball fora baby. Three tiny bells 
were placed in a small cardboard box, 
and woolen yarn wound over it until 
it was as large as I wished. Then I 
crocheted a covrr of yarn, and baby 
has a soft ball which jingles. and yet 
he cannot get at the bells. For a lit- 
tle girl of four 1 am making a little 
one-piece poplin anron. T intend to 
outline two animals, rabbits or cats, 
on the front, and I know the little one 
will enjoy the gift. My two little boys 
received a gift last year which has 
been used every day, and will last a 
lifetime. A relative gave them 125 
wooden blocks 2 by 4 inches, made 
from a red cherry board 1 inch thick. 

Did you know that black silk, satin 
or velvet bags are being shown this 
winter in the most exclusive shops? T 
looked at one of the plainest ones, 
which was priced $3.50. TI can make 
One from pieces left ever from a dress 
for almast nothing. “A biack satin bar 
about 10 inches deep, and with a 
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beaded design in the center and at 
one side, was priced at $6. It was 
just plain black satin lined with green 
silk, and had black silk strings. These 
bags were of all shapes and sizes, and 
all were black, although some were 
lined with colored silk. The beaded 
designs could be put on by transfer- 
ring a simple design for outlining, and 
then stitching the beads on the de- 
sgn.—[(Mrs Franklin R. Flower, Rens- 
selaer County, N Y. 


For the Wealthy City Friend 


One of my girlhood friends mar- 
ried a city man with plenty of means, 
and I found her gift my greatest prob- 
lem until I hit on the idea of send- 
ing her a dainty holly-covered box 
filled with butternut meats, of which 
she is very fond.—[F. B. B., Tioga 
County, N Y. 


A Green Present 

If you have a hanging basket of 
wandering Jew, place a half dozen or 
more broken-off sprigs in a _ pretty 
bottle or vase of water which is wide 
enough at the top to accommodate 
them easily. When the vine gets 
started it makes a gift that increases 
in beauty every day. Old people, as 
well as children, delight in the pres- 
ent of a few hyacinth bulbs which 
have been started, for they can watch 
from day to day. They 
should be placed in cans or pots of 
earth which has been dampened, and 
then put in a dark closet until the 
roots form—.[Christmas Cheer, Wash- 
ington County, Pa. 





Quick Embroidery 

I have jtist finished a pair of pillow 
cases, and they look so nice and were 
so easily made that I thought possibly 
sore other busy mother would like 
the idea. I purchased them ready 
embroidered from a mail order house 
for 59 cents. The design was simple 
and attractive. Then I bought four 
skeins of embroidery cotton and went 
over the embroidery myself: They are 
a good quality muslin and nice size. 
The work is very quickly done, as the 
factory work makes a fine padding. 
When finished they look nicer than 
the ones you stamp and pad your- 
self, although, of course, they are a 
trifle more expensive, but hours of 
work have been saved for a _ busy 
mother.—[F. M. W.,Lewis County, Pa. 

Dainty Collars 

From organdie and lace I have 
made six large collars, three with a 
hemstitched edge and three with a 
lace edge, to give this Christmas. I 
bound the neck with narrow bias 
binding. The edges of those on which 
the_Jace was put was first turned for 
a very narrow hem, then the lace 
basted on and all stitched together. 
The hems were invisible, and the col- 
lars were rendered washable, which 
carnot be said of all rendy-made ones. 
Since large collars are so popular this 
season, I feel sure mine will be appre- 
ciated, as they are sheer and dainty. 
{L. E. Z., Bradford County, Pa. 


No 112—Hat Pin Holder 


An acceptable holiday gift that 
serves a practical purpose, and is a 
constant reminder of giver, is shown 
in No 112. The design is stamped on 

, tan crash and is to 
be embroidered in 
lazy daisy and 
outline stitches, 
except the  cen- 
ter daisy, which 
is to be worked 
solid. Pink and 
blue flowers with 
green leaves and 
stems and little 
yellow centers is 
the color scheme. 
The edges are to 
be buttonholed in 
brown also. When 
finished, the top 
and back are to 
be laced together 
as shown, the lac- 
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ing holding the 
tube’ in place. A 
heavy pasteboard 
tube is ineluded 
with the stamped 
pieces for holding 
the hatpins. The 
stamped holder, 
with embroidery 
thread for work- 


ine and the paste- 
for holder will be sent 


tube 
postpaid for 25 cents. 


No 136—Linen Sachet 


board 


A dainty gift that can be quickly fin- 
ished, as the picot for the edge comes 
with the stamped linen and needs only 
felling to the edges. The bluebird is 
to be done in simple outline stitch and 
the forget-me-nots done solid in pale 
blue with yellow French knots in cen- 
ters. The dots are also blue. For fill- 
ing this sachet use any desired mate- 
rial to make a small pad 3x5 inches, 
radding with coton betting, and put in 
% teaspoon of the desired sachet 
powder, close the bag and insert be- 
tween top and beck of linen. The 
edges of the stamped linen, after the 


design is embroidered, should be closed 
on the wrong side and turned. Turn a 
tiny hem at the top edge of the back 
half, leaving the top open so that the 
sachet may be removed when neces- 
sary to launder the cover or refill the 
pad, The picot edging should be felled 
down to the top edge all around the 
sachet; make an eyelct in the center 
of top and back and tie with blue rib- 
bon. Price, postpaid, for stamped linen 
picot for edge and embroidery cotton 
to work is only 20 cents. The linen is 
of especially fine quality. 
Nos 1116 and 1117—Napkin Rings 


These linen napkin rings for white 
embroidery make acceptable Christ- 
mas gifts and are quickly finished. 
They come stamped on white Irish 
linen with sufficient embroidery floss 
to finish. Any desired initial will be 
stamped without extra charge. You 
may have your choice of two rings 
with floss to finish for 25 cents. 


Ordcr by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





Christmas Crochet 


For the oval mat on this page 
either buttonhole the edge _ closely, 
or make a row of dc all around. 

1i—Ch 7, miss 4, dc in next st 
repeat along the side of doily, in 
working around the ends miss 3 and 
4 st alternately. The number of loops 
in the first row must be divisible by 
4 to make the pattern come right. 

2—Work invisibles to center of first 
loop, *ch 7, sc in next loop. Re- 
Peat from * around. 

38—A sc in first loop, ch 4, 4 tr in 
Same loop, *ch 4, s c in next loop, 
ch 4, 5 tr in next loop. Repeat from 
* around and join to top of 4 ch. 

4—* A dcin each of 5 tr, ch 
6, 7 tr on 5 tr, working two in each 
of the first and last st, ch 6. Repeat 
from * around and join. 

5—A dc ip each of 5 dc, ch G6, 9 
tr on 7 tr, worked as before, ch 6. 
Repeat aroupd. 

6—Three dc on 5d ¢c, missing first 
and last st, ch 6, 11 tr on 9 tr, ch 6. 
Repeat around. 

7—A dc in the second of 3 d e¢, 
ch 6, tr in first tr, (ch 2, miss 1, tr in 
next st) 5 times, ch 6 Repeat 
around. 

8—Work invisibles to first 2 ch sp, 


ch 6, ”* (thread times around 
needle, draw through a ch sp and 
work off 6 loops, 2 at a time) 4 
times. There should now be 5 st on 


the needle, thread over and work off 
4 of these at once, thread over and 
work off the last two, ch 7. Repeat 
from * around doily, making but 1 
ch instead of 7. after every fifth leaf. 

%—Ch &, a single in next sp. Re- 
peat around. No 50 mercerized cot- 
ton was used for the model. 


Card Case 
With mercerized cotton No 50 ch 

105 st, tr in the 9th st from hook, 

(ch 2, miss 2, tr in the next st) 32 

times, making 33 sp in all. 
2—Ch 5, miss 2-ch of preceding row, 

tr in each of 94 st, ch 2, miss 2, tr in 
next st. 
8—(One sp, 3 tr) 16 times, 1 sp. 
4—-One sp, 6 tr, 1 sp, 3 tr, (3 sp, 

3 tr) 6 times, 1 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
5—(One sp, 8 tr) twice, 25 sp, (3 tr, 

1 sp) twice. 
6—One sp, 6 tr, 27 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
7—One sp, 3 tr, 14 sp, 12 tr, 11 sp, 

3 tr, 1 sp. 
8—One sp, 6 tr, 9 sp, 6 tr, 2 sp, 3 tr, 

2 sp, 15 tr, 6 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
9—(One sp, 3 tr) twice, 5 sp, 3 tr, 

2 sp, 9 tr, 1 sp, 3 tr, 1 sp, 9 tr, 8 sp, 

(2 tr, 1 sp) twice. 
10—One sp, 6 tr, 9 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 12 

tr. 1 sp, 6 tr, 6 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
11—One sp, 3 tr, 8 sp, 12 tr, (1 sp, 

G6 tr) twice, 1 sp, 9 tr, 7 sp, 3 tr, 1 sp. 
12—-One sp, 6 tr, 5 sp, 15 tr, 1 sp, 9 

tr, 2 sp, 9 tr, 8 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
13—One sp, 3 tr, 1 sp, 3 tr, 9 sp,.12 

tr. 2 sp, 12 tr, 1 sp, 3 tr, 4 sp, (3 tr, 

1 sp) twice. 
14—One sp. 6 tr, 5 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp, 3 

tr, (1 sp, 3 tr) twice, 5 sp, 8 tr, 8 sp, 6 

tr, 1 sp. 
15—One sp, 3 tr, 10 sp, 15 tr, (1 sp, 

9 tr) twice, 6 sp, 3 tr, 1 sp. 
16—One sp, 6 tr, 8 sp, 6 tr, 

tr) twice, 13 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
17—(One sp, 3 tr) twice, 12 sp, 3 tr, 

1 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp, 6 tr, 6 sp, (5 tr, 1 sp) 

twice. 
18-—One sp, 6 tr, 6 sp, 18 tr, 1 sp, 3 

tr, 13 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
19%—One sp, 3 tr, 14 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp, 15 
sp. 3 tr, 1 sp. 

—One sp, 6 tr, 6 sp, 3 tr, 2 sp, 6 

sp, 3 tr, 14 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 

2 (One sp, 3 tr) twice, 16 sp, 6 

sp, 3 tr, 5 sp, (3 tr, 1 sp) twice. 

22-—One sp, 6 tr, 6 sp, 9 tr, 18 sp, 

. 1 sp. 

23—* One sp, 3 tr, 29 sp, 3 tr, 1 sp. 
24—oOne sp, 6 tr, 27 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 
25—(One sp, 3 tr) twice, 25 sp, (3 

tr, 1 sp) twice. 
26—One sp, 6 tr, 27 sp, 6 tr, 1 sp. 

Repeat from * until you have 49 rows 

in all. Then work a row like the 4th, 

8d, 2d and Ist. Work 19 rows of 
plain spaces on each end of strip. 

Fold back the plain rows to form 

pockets. 

Edge: Two dc, ch 4, 1 4d ¢ in each 

ap to corner, 2 dc, ch 4, 2 dc, ch 4, 

1 dc in corner sp. Repeat around. 


a 


(1 sp, 3 


tr, 7 
20 


* 19 
The case may have a crochet lining 
of contrasting color worked in plaia 
treble crochet. It may be lined with 


satin, or slipped over a leather case 
that has become shabby. 


All Ready 


MRS H. D. W.. MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N ¥& 


My time and money are limited, but 
as I look over my gifts, all neatly 
wrapped and ready to send, I am real- 
ly proud. I usually begin a year 
ahead and carefully save all the 
paper, seals, tags, etc, that I can pos- 
sibly use. I find the mail order cata- 
logs and the 10-cent stores my 
greatest aids. 

For a city friend I have two glasses 
of purest jelly neatly boxed, with a 
gift card attached. 

At the 10-cent store I found a green 
flat bowl, and im this I have put peb- 
bles and some sand and several nar- 
cissus bulbs, which cost me 15 cents. 

From a mail erder catalog I or- 
dered three books of gummed labels 
for jellies and preserves. There are 
600 labels for 14 cents. These little 
books I covered with heavy paper and 
pasted a card on the top with.a Christ- 
mas greeting. 

Another gift IT made was from 
three-quarters of a yard of Russian 
crash, which was made into a pillow. 
Using a tumbler, I made an interest- 
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ing design of several circles in two of 
the corners. These I outlined with 
dull green mercerized floss. I filled 
the pillow with pine needles which I 
gathered in the forest one nice day 
and dried. 

For a tiny baby I got six tiny gold 
safety pins from a mail order house, 
put them in a tiny box, wrapped in 
tissue paper, and sealed with a seal. 





Farm Christmas Baskets 
MARY A. DOUGLAS 


If you have ever listened to the 
raptures of the “summer boarder” 
when at large in the country, you can 
perhaps form some idea of what the 
wealth of the country, with which 
you are so familiar, may mean to an 
alien. There is so much that the 
country can send to the city which 
money cannot buy. And at Christ- 
mas, more than any other time, a 
message of practical cheer and good 
will can join the two. Expensive, or 
ine::pensive, for old or young, big 
or little, a store house is at hand 
from which to choose. 

Begin in the days of June when the 
roses in the garden are scattering in 
soft handfuls on the ground. There 
is the foundation of your pot-pourri 
—a jar of summer sweetness from 
the country to be sent your city friend 
at Christmas. The old-fashioned 
lavender, dried and powdered, makes 


most wonderful little sachets. With 
silk and ribbon in shades of laven- 
der and pale artificial violets, these 
can be as dainty and artistic as you 
choose. Do you live in a “hop-rais- 
ing’’ county? Somewhere in the city 
perhaps you know a weary, restless, 
nerve-racked woman to whom the 
fragrance of a “hop-pillow,” with its 
tonic fresh from the “hopfields,”’ 
would bring hours, it may be, of rest 
and quiet. But if hops are not to be 
had, there is always the _ fragrant 
balsam. If you are skillful with the 
needle, a few touches of embroidery 
can make your “pine pillow” into a 
finished product. But this is not 
essential. 

From field and garden to the 
kitchen is not far. And your friend 


of the town may be quite as keen for 
the “flesh pots of Egypt” as for the 
beauties of nature. Human beings 
seem to be made that way. A mince 
pic wrapped in waxed paper, tied 
with scarlet ribbon with a spray of 
searlet berries, will thrill her fine 
artistic soul, and at the same time 
give her solid satisfaction and whole- 
some nourishment that will help her 
soul to further thrills. For there is 
no question about the ingredients of 
these pies. And you will never miss 
one from the batch you are making. 
{To Page 21.] 















‘the reason why the } 

“Enterprise’’ is pre- 

ferred by everyone who has | 

need to chop meat, sausage or ? 
otherfood. Remove the ring 

at the end of the “‘Enterprise”’ a 

| Chopper; you will find the i 
perforated steel plate and the ‘‘Enter- 

€ prise’? four-bladed steel knife that, a 

7 working in contact, really cut and 

’ slice food and do not tear, rend, man- F 

gle or squeeze out the rich juices. 

a All nourishment and original food flavor is preserved | 

i when you use the 9” 5 

“ENTERPRISE” ! 

Meat-and-Food Chopper 3 

The ““Enterprise’’ knife-and-plate Chopper is made ' 

a 

i 

3 

! 

‘ 

i 


in sizes for every purpose. No. Family size, 


$2.00; No. 10, Large size, $3.00 
you. Ask for the * “Enter- 
prise”? | and see that the name is on the machine. 

Food Chopper is lower-priced. 
2 


Your dealer can supply 


Has four cutters. Small size, Family 
gize, $1.50. Large size, $2. 

“The Enterprising Househeeper’* — a new cook book 
containing 200 tested recipes and household hints 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRES MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Department 71 PHILADELPHIA 


i 
| The “Enterprise’* 
i 
' 
i 
i 
i 











Chit Bee 


This Catalogue shows 76 large pages 
of the best Christmes merchandise, 
Makes gift buying easy. Send for a 
copy at once, 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE 


oar 1 Great North Pole Game 
SJ (size 18x11), 1 Big RollStage 

. Money, l Game Authors is 

Cards), 1 Cribbage Board, 

1 Checker Board and Men. 

1 Pack Pinochle cards (48 

cards), 38 other Games, iv 





















Lessons in Ma 


c, 1Set of Dominoes, 27 Autho. 
Feiegraph cn 2 Money Making Secrets, Wireless 
Girls, 2 Puz- 


Sep tr Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty 
00 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers, 
rr: the above for 10c. with large catalogue, 

BOYAL GAME CO., Box 67 So. Norwalk, Conn 


"d pam*2 a 


doy at heme’ 


You may say that, too—if you want more 

income. Easy tolearn. Steady work at home the 

round. Write today, to Auto- yw teas 
.inc., Desko7W 147 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. 











OUR COUNTRY IS PROSPEROUS 


YOU OUGHT TO BE 














Eat up the piece of pork, throw 





















away the old greasy rag. send 25c 
for the clean, up-to-dat« 
GRIDDLE GREASER 
good for life time. Guaranteed 
right or money refunded. Agents 
wanted, es m promt, Address 
THE CHEMUNG VALLEY MERCHANDISING LOWMAN, K. Y. 
— 2 
OWERFUL AIR GUN 
a lever acting ie for selling 20 Art 
and Reli tures or Cards at 10c. 
Order your o “gates mPa. c 
4 > 
Retailers C 0 5 rE - a 
* 
30c Quality 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


a ve 


Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1900 Miles 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 

GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
Park Place and id Weshington Street. New York 
BLISHED 76 YEARS 


Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story--By Victor Bridges 


The Departure---XXIV 


Billy released him, and he slid 
down onto the floor, blubbering and 
sobbing like a naughty boy. 

“Here endeth the first lesson,’’ ob- 
served Billy irreverently. 

Then, turning over the lacrimose 
figure with his foot, he added in a 
kind voice: “Take my tip, sonny, and 
pad your trousers next time you come 
our Prado-shooting.” 

I laughed and threw the stick in 
the corner of the room. 

“We'll leave that as a keepsake,” 


I said. “Come along, Billy. I expect 
Mercia’s ready by now.” 
We went out into the hall, shutting 


the door behind us, and thus cutting 
off the somewhat incoherent curses of 
Senor Rojas. 

Mercia, carrying a bag in her hand, 
was just coming down the staircase. 
From the sparkle in her eyes, I gath- 
ered that some echoes of our revelry 
must have reached her ears. 

“Mercia,” I said, taking the bag, 
“this is Billy. We owe a lot to Billy.” 

She gave him her hand with that 
sweet grace that characterized every 
movement. 9 

“How can I thank you?” she said 

Billy bent down and kissed the tips 
of her fingers. 

“IT don’t want any thanks,” he an- 
swered, straightening himself and 
locking at her with his frank smile. 
“I love a row any time.” 

“Are you quite ready, 
asked. 

She nodded, and we went out, 
closing the front door behind us. 

The car was standing where we had 
left it, its big head lamps throwing 
two broad beams of golden light up 
the deserted road. As we reached it 
Mercia, who was walking between us, 
suddenly swayed. I caught her in my 
arms, or I believe she would have 
fallen. 

“TI—I think I must be a little faint,” 
she faltered. “I’ve not had anything 
to eat since last night.” 

I swore with some vigor.. Then, 
picking her up tenderly, I carried her 
to the car and placed her in the back 
seat. 

“Well soon remedy that,” -I said. 
“IT was an idiot not to have thought 
of it before.” 

I wrenched open my bag, and took 
out the sandwiches and whisky with 


Mercia?” I 


which the _ ever-to-be-blessed Aunt 
Mary had so thoughtfully provided 
me. 


Mercia smiled gratefully; and the 
first sip of the spirit brought back a 


faint fleck of color into her white 
face. 
Billy was- standing by, his brows 


drawn down in an angry frown. 
“We let that cur off too easily,” he 


growled. “Shall I go back and give 
him some more?” 

“No, no,” said Mercia. “I am much 
better. I am sure you have hurt 


I heard him crying, 
and I was glad; but you mustn’t hurt 
him any more. Take me away from 
this place—that’s all I want.” 

“Just as you like,” said Billy re- 
luctantly. “I should love to have had 
a cut at him, though.” 

He took his seat at the wheel, 
while I climbed in beside Mercia and 
tucked her up comfortably with the 


him quite a lot. 


rug. A minute later we were spin- 
ning southward through the_ cool 
night air along the road to Wood- 


ford—and London. 

I shall never forget that drive. A 
strange, delightful sense of intimacy 
had sprung up between Mercia and 
myself, and I*sat there holding her 
dear hand under the rug in a rich 
contentment that needed no words 
for its expression. 

Despite the dangers and perplexi- 
ties that still surrounded us, there 
seemed no longer to be any cause for 
worry and doubt. The barriers were 
down—we knew that we loved each 
other, and in the light of that knowl- 
edge the worid and its difficulties 
slipped temporarily into insignif- 
icance. 

Indeed, it was only 
effort that I at last succeeded in 
wrenching myself back to the very 
necessary thought of our future pro- 
ceedings. 


with a painful 


“Mercia,” I said, “when are the 
Tregattocks expecting you back? 
Soon?” 


She nodded her head. 
“I told them I should be away for 


a few days. I did not know how 
long.” 
“Well, it seems to me,” said_ I, 


“that the best thing we can do when 
we get to London is to drop you at 
a hotel. Then you can go back to 
them tomorrow, as if you’d just come 
from Woodford.” 

“And you?” she asked anxiously. 

“T must go back to Park Lane. 
Whatever happens, I must stay there 
for another fortnight.” 

“But it is madness,” she whispered 
fearfully; “more than ever madness 





now. Do you think Rojas will for- 
get—”’ 

“No,” I interrupted, smiling; “I’m 
quite sure he won’t forget for a long 


time. All the same, I’ve no intention 
of running away. I shall have Billy 
with me, and we're a fairly useful 
cembination.” 

Then I looked straight into her 
eyes. 

“Mercia,” I said, “why did you 


come to Woodford ?” 

“Guarez sent for me,” she answered 
simply. ‘“‘He said that you were to 
die the next day, and I thought that 
perhaps I might save you.” 

“But why did he want you?” I per- 
sisted. 

“I think he _ guessed,” she said 
slowly. “Da Costa saw us that night 
in Park Lane, and since then Guarez 
has suspected that you cared for me. 
He meant to use me—how do you 
say?—as a decoy. I was to bring 
you to the Hollies, and once there—” 
She shivered. 

“Things didn’t pan out quite as he 


intended,” I finished, with a laugh. 
“How did he find out about our meet- 
ing?” 
“Your cousin sent a message.” 
“Maurice?” I cried. “But he 
didin’t know!” 
Then a sudden idea struck me. 
“By jove!” I said, “Lady Baradell 


must have told him.” 
Mercia looked at me calmly. 
“Lady Baradell?” she repeated. 

















A Tight Squeeze 

The beautiful woman who loves 
you?” Se 

I sat up with a jerk. 

“Who told you that?” I demanded. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No one-told me. I was watching 
her eyes when she spoke with you.” 

“Were you?” I said with some ad- 
miration. 

I was learning 
women these days. 

“I wish I knew why Maurice had 
bolted up to London,” I added re- 
gretfully. “I’m sure he’s got some 
mischief up his sleeves.” 

“To London?” echoed Mercia. 
your cousin gone to London?” 

In a few words I acquainted her 
with the details of the telegram in- 


quite a lot about 
Then I paused. 


“Has 


cident. 
“If it was about me,” I finished, 
“I can’t think who sent it, unless it 


was your missing Da Costa.” 

She shook her head. 

“It could not have been Da Costa. 
He would have let Guarez know first 
if there had been anything to tell. It 
is more like that it was Lord San- 


gatte.”’ 
“Sangatte!"’ I repeated in amaze- 
ment. “What on earth has Sangatte 


got to do with this business?” 
Mercia looked troubled. 
“I do not know, but I fear that 
your cousin must have told him some- 


thing. They were speaking of him 
last night; they—they—” she fal- 
tered. 

“Yes, Mercia?” I said. 


I felt her clasp tighten. 

“T think that he would help them, 
if they should give me to him. 
think that was why Guarez would 
not let Rojas kill me.” 

It took an instant for the black- 
guardly scheme to sink into my mind. 
Then, at a very opportune moment, 
Billy blew the horn, drowning the 
eres: that forced itself from my 
ips. 

“Tf that’s the case,” I said slowly, 
“T must have a little talk with San- 
gatte.”’ 

There was a short silence. 

“Mercia,” I went on, “why do you 


American Agriculturist 


call yourself Miss de Rosen? I sup- 
pose Tregattock knows who you are. 
He evidently recognized me as Prado 
at the dance.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; he doesn’t know that I am 
Mercia Solano. He was a friend of 
my father’s when he was in San Luca, 
but I was only a little girl then. 
Later, when I was coming to Eng- 
land, some friends wrote to him about 
me, and Lady Tregattock invited me 


to stay.” 
“But why did you hide your real 
name?” I asked. 


“I did not want my father’s mur- 


derer to know that I was in Eng- 
land,” answered Mercia. 
Then, with a kind of passionate 


break in her voice, she turned to me 

“Oh, I have trusted you—I do trust 
you with all my heart! But tell me— 
ah, for pity’s sake, tell me!—who are 
you? You are so like Prado that even 
Gvarez has been deceived.” 

I would have given much to be 
able to answer her questions, but like 
a black barrier my promise to Prade 
rose between us. I knew well that 
deeper even that her love for me was 
her passion for revenge on the man 
who had killed her father; and 
*scoundrel as Prado might be I had 
given him my word that for three 
weeks I would keep his secret. 

“Just a few days longer, Mercia,” I 
pleaded. “God knows I would tell 
you everything now if I could, but 
I have given my word, and I can’t 
break it.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 

Then slowly came the whispered 
fvords: “It shall be as you wish. I 
trust you always, because—because I 
love you.” 

A sudden furious blast from Billy, 
a violent swerve of the car that 
nearly took us into the hedge, and we 
were out on the road again, with a 
pretty duet of abuse following us 
through the darkness. 

Billy looked round with a smile. 

“Close shave that.” he observed. 
“Fancy making love im the middle of 


the road!” 
“Where are we?” I asked. 


In London 


He pointed ahead to a_ clustered 
mass of lights that spread out long 
tentacles into the darkness. 

“That’s Romford, or ought to be 
I shall have to slow up a bit now. 
We're getting into civilization.” 

Through the apparently endless 
suburbs of London we slowly picked 
our way southwestward. Billy steered 
with a cheerful confidence that was 
characteristic of him, never troubling 
to ask the way, but apparently con- 
tenting himself with an _ occasional 


glance at the stars to make _ sure 
that he was keeping in the right 
direction. 

As he observed to us over his 
shoulder, “You couldn’t very well 


miss London, even if you tried.” 

At last the houses began to give 
Place to warehouses and factories, 
and in a few minutes we were thread- 
ing the practically deserted thorough- 
fares of the city. 

“We're all right now,” observed 
Billy complacently. “Where do you 
want to go to?” 

“Mercia is going to put up at 2 
hotel for the night,” I said. “We'll 
take her there, and then go on te 
Park Lane.” 

“What about the Inns of Court?” 
he suggested. “I stayed there for @ 
fortnight last month, so I know the 
manager.” 

Mercia, who was looking very tired, 
nodded her head. 

“That will do, Billy,” I said. “Them 
you can go in and see him, and ar- 


range about the room. Tell him 
we've had a breakdown or some- 
thing.” 


“T’ll just run in and fix things up,” 
he said. “I sha’n’t be a minute.” 

Mercia and I sat on in the car, im 
the broad, lamp-lit thoroughfare. 
which at this hour was practically 
deserted. I took her hand and raised 
it gently to my lips. 

“Till tomorrow, dearest,” I said 
“T'll ring you up first thing in the 
morning, before you go to the Treg- 
attocks’. Then we can arrange about 
meeting.” 

She drew the fingers of her other 
hand down my sleeve. 

“And you will be very careful,” 
she pleaded, “for my sake?” 

I smiled at her reassuringly. 

“Mercia mine,” I whispered, “I 
have something to live for now.” 

Billy came out of the hotel, accom- 
panied by a pleasant-looking, middle- 
aged man with a short gray beard. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘M. Paul- 
han will see that Miss de Rosen is 
quite comfortable.” 

The manager bowed. 

I opened the door and _ helped 
Mercia out, a porter who appeared 
from the hotel possessing himself of 
her bag. I insisted that she should 
go straight up to bed, for she was 
obviously so tired that she could 
hardly keep her eyes open. 

So we parted in the lounge, Mercia 
going up in the lift, and Billy and I 
getting back into the car. 

“I expect we shall find the-house 
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all locked up,” I said. I ought )to® pany meto Bow Street, where you will 


have sent them a wire from ood- 
ford to say we were coming.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” returned 
Billy. ‘“‘We shall have to knock ’em 
up, that’s all. Where do you keep 
the car?” os 

“Goodness knows,” I laughed. “I 
never thought of asking Simpson.” 

Billy steered neatly round the cor- 
ner of Park Lane. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he observed. 
“There’s a big garage in Piccadilly. 
T’ll shove her in there for the night 
after I've dropped you.” 

We slowed down and came to a 
stop outside the house. Through the 
glass above the door I saw that the 
hall was lit up. 

“Some one’s about, after all,” I 
said. 

“TE expect they’re got the policeman 
to supper,” chuckled Billy. “Pleasant 
little surprise for ’em—eh? You go 
:1d knock, and I'll wait and see it’s 
<l right. 

I walked up the steps and thrust 
my key into the door. A: did so it 

ddenly swung open, ° t found 
1. yself face to face with . .an who 
was standing just inside th ureshold. 
Over his shoulder I caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of the white, startled 
face of my pretty housemaid. 

For a second I stared at the man 
without speaking. He was. tall, 
broadshouldered, and middle aged, 
vith a short, grizzled mustache and 
i:cen, watchful eyes. 

“If you won’t think me inquisitive,” 
I remarked politely, “may I ask who 
you are?” 

“IT am Inspector Neil of Scotland 
Yard,” he said slowly. “I believe that 
I am addressing Mr John Burton.” 

It was a nasty shock, but I met it 
serenely. 

“Well?” I returned. 

Billy had jumped out of the car 
and was coming up the steps. 


Under Arrest for Murder 


The man raised his hand and laid 
it quietly but firmly on my shoulder. 


“Then, sir,” he said, “it is my 


duty to arrest you.” 

There was a short pause. 

I looked at him in frank amaze- 
ment. 

“Arrest me!’’ “What 
on earth for?” 

The answer came with prompt and 
startling clearness: 

“For the murder of Stuart North- 
cote.” 

One seldom does the right thing in 
moments of great emergency. 

As an innocent man, I suppose I 
ought to have started back and ex- 
«aimed: “Good heavens! What is 
the meaning of this outrage?” 

But, to tell the truth, I did nothing 
of the kind. 

I stared blankly at my new friend 
for a moment and then suddenly burst 
into a peal of laughter which I was 
enuite unable to suppress. My mirth 
seemed to infect Billy, who sat down 
en railings and chuckled like a 
Took 

The inspector’s face was a joy! 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I jerked out at 
last. “Suppose we go inside?” 

Still keeping his hand on my shoul- 
cer, the inspector stepped back, and 

tilly and I followed him into the hall, 
the former shutting the door be- 
hind us. 

“Now,” I said, “perhaps you'll be 
kind enough to explain.” 

As I spoke there was a sound of 
heavy footsteps, and a police constable 
came tramping down the staircase. 

The inspector looked at me with a 
not unfriendly interest. 

“There is not much to explain, sir. 
I have a warrant for your arrest for 
the murder of Mr Stuart Northcote, 
vid it is my duty to inform you that 
“nything you say now will be used in 
evidence against you.” 

“But what makes you think Mr 
Northcote is dead?” I inquired. 

“Because his body,” returned the 
inspector grimly, “is at present in the 
Fast street mortuary.” 

I have had several fairly unpleasant 
shocks in the course of my life, but 
this one was something of a novelty. 
ven Billy, whose usual equanimity 
nothing but an earthquake can dis- 
turb, was surprised into a long, low 
whistle of amazement. 

So they had got him after all! De- 
spite his unscrupulous cunning, de- 
snite the almost devilish ingenuity. 
with which he had covered his tracks, 
Ivnace Prado’s long and black account 
was ended. 

I though of Mercia, and I was glad. 

“As a breaker of news, inspector,” 
T said, “you seem to me a little abrupt. 
When did® this regrettable accident 
occur?” 

“It’s not my place to answer any 
suestions now, sir,”” replied the in- 
*“pector civilly. “The charge will he 

ead over to you at the station; and if 
you wish to employ counsel, we shall 
afford him the usual facilities.” 

IT nodded. 

“You'll forgive me bothering you,” 
T said, “but I’ve had so little expe- 
rience of being arrested for murder. 
What happens next?” 

The inspector’s eyes twinkled. 

“I shall have to ask you to accom- 


I repeated. 


detained until this charge is cleared 
up.” 

“May I come, too?” inquired Billy, 
cool'y lighting a cigarette. 

“This is Mr Logan, inspector,” I 
said. “I don’t know whether you're 
leoking for him as well?” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“T have no warrant for your arrest, 
sir; but since you arrived with Mr 
Burton, I shall have to keep you under 
observation till tomorrow.” 

“That'll be all right,” returned Billy 
cheerfully. “I’ve only got to put the 
car in the garage; then I shall come 
back and go to bed. You’d better 
leave Robert with me. He can have a 
shakedown here, and we'll stroll round 
to Bow street together in the morn- 
ing.” 

I don’t know how much experience 
of this kind of work Inspector Neil 
had enjoyed, but our method of ac- 
cepting the, situation evidently struck 
him as being both original and enter- 
taining. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, 
bread smile. 

Then, turning to the constable, he 


with a 


added: “Jackson, you are responsible 
for this gentleman till tomorrow 
morning. You will report to me at 


Bow street by telephone if you have 
anything further to communicate.” 

The constable saluted. 

“And ring up now for a taxi.” 

As the man stepped forward toward 
the telephone my pretty housemaid, 
who all this time had been hovering 
in the background listening to our 
conversation, suddenly came forward. 
Her face was very pale and she was 
clapsing and unclasping her hands in 
a pitiable state of agitation. 

“Oh, what does it mean, sir? 
They’re not going to take you to 
prison, sir?” 

She gasped out the words—her eyes 
fixed pleadingly on mine. 

“It’s quite all right,” I said sooth- 
ingly. “You stay on here and look 
after the house for me. I shall be 
back in a couple of days. ; 

“Oh, sir,”” she sobbed, “I hope I 
haven't said anything I oughtn’t to 
have! They’ve been asking us ques- 
tions—all sorts of questions, sir. Oh, 
I wouldn’t have said anything to hurt 
you, sir—not for the world. I 
wouldn’t! - 

The poor girl’s distress was so gen- 
uine that I must admit I was rather 
touched. I laid my hand on her 
shoulder. 

“It’s generally best to tell the 
truth,” I said, “and I’m sure you did 
that.” 


” 


[Continued Next Week.] 





Farm Christmas Baskets 
[From Page 19.] 


Can you spare a pound loaf of 
fruit cake from the one you _ are 
planning. Iced in white and dec- 
orated in red to simulate a poinsettia, 
this would be another triumph of art. 
But never mind the icing; cut out 
the poinsettia. Fruit cake unadorned; 
that is, your kind of fruit cake, is 
good enough for anyone. Do you 
make pound cake, the real, old-fash- 
ioned variety, measured and weighed 
pound for pound, with the best of 
butter and eggs? Who is dear enough 
to you for a loaf of the real, old-time 
pound cake, rare as butterflies in 
Nevember. 

There is such a store of wealth in 
county kitchen and cellar! The city 
imagination that has ever known the 
country runs riot through the pos- 
sibilities that Christmas might hold. 
Plum pudding; crullers, crisp and 
brown; cream cookies—real cream 
and real cookies; nut cakes, melting 
little cakes rich with nuts from the 
old hickory nut tree. But time is 
passing. All these things would make 
the weary frequenter of the city 
restaurant ~- sit up and take notice. 
And the parcel post is such a help 
to the realization of these country 
Christmas visions. 

If you are near enough to city 
friends, a loaf or two of genuine 
home-made bread, or a pan of the 
rusks for which you have taken first 
prize at all the county fairs from 
time immemorial, would be extremely 
acceptable. With a tiny crock of 
butter, if you can spare it, this would 
be food for the gods—while it lasts. 
Omit ribbon bows and _ accessories. 
They’re not needed in a case like this. 

Leave the kitchen and step into the 
living room,, with its southern win- 
dow, or perhaps a sunny “bay” filled 
with potted plants. That sturdy lit- 
tle geranium which flaunts the Christ- 
mas scariet in its blossoms, is just 
the thing. Are you willing to part 
with it? Wrapped in green crepe 
paper, tied with flaming ribbon, or 
just as it is, it would carry a message 
of cheer and good will to many a city 
dweller. 

There is so much to choose from 
that is gay and cheery; a begonia 
with flowers of coral; a foliage plant 
in its coat of many colors; perhaps 
a scarlet lily, or a Johnsoni just open- 
ing cardinal flowers. You know your 
own flowers and what, if any, you can 
spare. And if in the distant town 
there is someone particulamy near 
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4 Des, there may be abictrols; 
§ I your Home this Christmas. 


The dream of years may come true. Your children may awake Christmas 
morning, tip-toe downstairs, peep into the front room—and find—a 
VICTROLA! How their eyes will glow, their little hearts beat with joy! 
And when you start the music a-going, how their feet will dance over 
the floor, as you and Mother smile through your tears of gladness! You 
see, we are addressing this 


To You, Mr. Father 


You may bring all this happiness to your family. You may banish lone- 
liness on the farm. You may keep the children home by giving them the 
gift of music. You may bring their friends and your friends to visit you 
of an evening. You may become a center of new life for your commun- 
ity. You may yourself have the greatest joy of all—the joy of giving 
happiness to others. 

And you may bring all this into your life, for a first cash payment of 


ONLY $5. 


Only $5 will bring home the Victrola for Christmas, together with four 75c 
double face records—eight selections. Only $5 a month—while you are 
enjoying the Victrola — 
will pay for the instru- 
ment and records 


Bi 
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Style X $76.00: ¥ In genuine Style 1X $50.00—In genuine ma- Stvle XT $100.00—In genuine 

mahoguny, o den ouk, oF hogany, golden oak finish, mahoy: volien oak, or 
mission finish. or mission finish " on tinish 




















Immediate Shipment 
free to your nearest freight station will follow the signing of the lease 
which will come to you, with full particulars cf this wonderful offer, 
as soon as you 
Send the Coupon Below 
Also will come the large Victrola Catalog of Records, profusely illustrated, 
from which you will order, from time to time, new records as you wish them 


New Sealed Records 


only are sold by the Wanamaker Stores. Records used in demonstrating 
in the store are never sold. ~ This insures only new sealed records 
reaching the purchaser. 


The Parcel Post 


is a convenient carrier of Victrola records and brings them directly io you 
promptly and at little cost. 


Merry Christmas To All 


In making this Victrola Offer the John Wanamaker Store is only extending 
to folks living at a distance the same privilege it grants to customers who 
come to the store —that of buying a Victrola on the Educational! Partial- 
Payment Pian. 


It will do all it can to make this a Merry Christmas to you by helping 
you to place a Victrola in your 
home, but if this is not possible 
this year it wishes you a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,’’ just the same, and 
thanks you for the attention you 
have given to these announcements 
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Send this Coupon to A. A. Dee. 9 
John Wanamaker 


Victrola Section Astor Place New York 
NationalWholesale and Retail Distributors of Victrolas andVictor Records 































Please send me without any obligation Name. 
your 1916 illustrated Victrola record Town 
catalog of 5,000 selections and parti- 
culars of your Educational County 
Plan of monthly payments. State 
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and dear, the Christmas cactus, that 
is just bursting into its wealth of pink 
flowers, will mean prolonged days of 
holiday cheer. 

Read the labels down in your cellar 
with its swinging shelves that creak 
and groan. Peaches, plums, pears, 
currants, strawberries, and all the 
cousin berries—the list is a long one 
What can you spare? Or what sac- 
rifice at this time of “peace on earth, 


good-will toward men” are you will- 
ing to make for your friend in the 
city? Remember that she who lives 
in a tier of cells has no cool, dark 
cellar in which to store away the sun- 
shine of summer. In the city all these 
hings cost money—much money. 
And then they are not like yours 
There are the jellies and the jams, 
the preserves and the marmalades, 
the pickles and catsups, the raspberry 
vinegar—oh, but you know them and 
their history. In dark corners lurk 


crocks and pots and jars— 
know what is in 


mysterious 
I don’t pretend to 
them. 

All Kinds of Good Things 

But not every housewife on a farm 
has swinging shelves that creak and 
groan and jars and crocks lurking in 
dark corners. ‘The eager mouths of 
your own family don’t leave the cellar 
in that condition. But perhaps you 
can spare a giass of raspberry or red 
currant jelly? Daintily wrapped and 
tied with colors of cheer and placed 
in a tiny basket, it might tempt the 
invalid. 

If you live in the realm of the 
maple tree, the abiding place of the 
sugar bush, forget not the benighted 
dweller in the town. Griddle cakes 
and real maple syrup, as country or 
city mouse knows, is a_ delectable 
combination. And a quart bottle can 
contain a large amount of sweetness. 
Or perhaps the capacity of Mary's 
“John” in New York for buckwheat 
cakes and country sausages may be 
equal to that of your own “George.” 
A bag of genuine buckwheat flour 
and a few sausages may give him an 
excellent opinion of vour intelligence. 
If there are children, little cakes of 
maple sugar in fancy molds will be 
alluring; and pure maple sugar for 
anyone is sure of a royal welcome 

There are homemade cream candies 


from maple sugar and walnuts, or 
walnut maple fudge is delicious 
Packed in waxed paper in the holly 


boxes that can be found im the ten- 


cent stores and tied with Christmas 
ribbons, they will rival anything the 
city can offer. And while you are 
about it, isn’t there someone who 
would like a bag of nuts from the 
old hickory-nut tree in the back pas- 
ture lot? 


Just across the road, past the long 
meadow lot and the huckleberry field 
lies the swamp where you found the 
ferns last summer. If it is an open 


season, deep in that swamp lies a 
wonderful green surprise—things of 
green mystery, that would send the 
“summer boarder” into unspeakable 


a thing were in the 
limits of possibility How would it do 
to send into her overheated little 
apartment a glimpse, a breath of the 
living country? 

On the way are lingering clusters 
of the bittersweet, still red and 
Christmas like, along the ground runs 
the checkerberry, and had you for- 
gotten the barberry in your own gar- 
den? A little green and a dash of 
red goes so far in a tiny flat. But, 
whatever you do or do not find, there 
is always the old standby—the ever- 
green of different varieties. 

Bring home all the moss you can 
carry. What could be more beauti- 
ful, and at the same time more prac- 
tical, than a basket, or a substantial 
box, lined with moss and filled with 
red and green and golden apples, with 
the princess pine winding its devious 
way through? 

Perhaps you are too tired and busy 
for tramps through field and woods, 
or you have no time or inclination 
for frills. To be frank, tissue paper, 
gay ribbons, tiny seals and the whole 
Christmas paraphernalia, seem a little 
extraneous, a trifle like child's play in 
real life. 

But even so, believe me, that a 
chicken minus its feathers and a por- 
tion of its interior, and unadorned by 
a solitary bow of ribbon will not be 
turned homeless from the door of her 
who dwelleth in the city flat. 

Again there is the cellar. There 
is the celery, bleached and beautiful 
in its setting of green and pale gold. 
Why outrage its feelings with trivial 
beby ribbon? The green-shelled Hub- 
bard squash has a dignity of its own. 
The carrot with its fern-liie foliage, 
the beet, whose ruddy coloring is un- 
rivaled by the art of man, the differ- 
ent brands and breeds of the turnip 
family, even the meek and lowly po- 
tato and the frank and outspoken 
«nion, are there to choose from. And 
once more, believe me, that in their 
perfectly natural state all these things 
will receive a cordial welcome from 
tne jaded cliff-dweller in that prod- 
ue’ of civilization called the city. 


raptures—if such 





The sooner you learn to be hurt 
and. not injured, the better for vou. 


Tale of a Cow’s Tail 
CECIL MINCH, OHIO 


It was a year ago this summer 
when I started out one day to herd 
the cows. I was wearing a pair of 
overalls. 

There was a patch of burs along 
the road and the cows would run 
through them to get the flies off. 

A little boy came up the road and 
he was afraid of the cows so I started 
over to get them out of the way, and 
just as I slapped one and*went to 
kick her she switched her tail, which 
was full of burs, and it wrapped 
around my overall leg, right by my 
ankle. 

This frightened her and she started 
to run as fast as she could, dragging 
me after her. She ran about 50 feet, 
when another cow saw her coming 
and thought she wanted to fight and 
batted her right in the head. This 
stepped her long enough for me to 
gel loose. 

My shirt was all torn and my arms 
were bleeding. I drove the cows 
home, and after I was all bandaged 
up I looked like I had just come out 
of a hospital. I was telling some 
people about it and one of them told 
a news reporter. That night it was 
in the paper and everybody I passed 
laughed at me. And some people 
make fun of it today. 


nee 


The Farm Boys 
Trap 
UT 
Trapping the Mink 


OHARBLES H. CHESLEY 

The amateur trapper will find the 
mink one of the best animals on 
which to test his skill. While some 
consider the creature rather difficult 
to capture, others seem to think the 
mink easy to take. It is certain that 
it does not possess the cunning of the 
fox or otter and does not have much 
fear of the man smell. The animal 
frequents small brooks, especially 
those in which trout or other small 
fish are found. Fish seems to form a 
considerable part of its diet. It also 
preys on muskrats and is frequently 
taken in sets made for that animal. 
The freshly skinned carcass of a 
muskrat is one of the best baits to 
use. Suspend the bait and set the 
trap just below. This should be in 
shallow water along the shore of 
stream or lake. Again put the bait 
in the back part of a den of stones 
and set the trap at the entrance. 

In addition to the meat of muskrat, 
we have used the head of a hen, 
a freshly caught fish and even the 
contents of a can of sardines. We al- 
ways use fish oil as a lure, splashing 
it upon the bank or about objects 
near the set. Fish oil is made in the 
following manner: Procure a quantity 
of trout, pickerel or other fish, cut 
into small pieces and pack in a glass 
jar, cover the jar loosely and allow 
to stand in the sun for a few weeks. 
The oil will rise to the top and may be 
strained out through a sieve or cloth. 
This has a very strong odor and will 
attract a mink, otter, raccoon or fox 
from a considerable distance. A few 
drops about each set is sufficient. 

Along the woodland streams, we 
make many mink sets in hollow logs. 
The animal seems to have a decided 
curiosity concerning hollow logs as 
well as holes in the bank. Traps set 
in such places, with fish oil as a lure, 
seem to be all that are necessary. Land 
sets may be made among the rocks 
along the borders of ponds and 
streams. Cover the traps lightly with 
leaves. 

In some favored localities there are 
springs that do not freeze readily. 
Such places may be made excellent 
trapping spots by stocking the springs 
with small fish. Build a box to al- 
low the water to flow in and out freely 
and put the minnows in the inclosure. 
Leave the top without cover and set 
a few traps around the edge of the 
spring. Mink are great lovers 
fish and will go to almost any length 
to get them in the winter when the 
rivers and lakes are frozen. 

The mink pelt should be removed by 
“casing,” that is, by taking off with- 
out cutting down the belly. First cut 
across the hind legs and skin out 
carefully; slip out the tail bone and 
turn the hide off over the head. Skin 
out the fore legs as carefully as the 
hind. Be careful not to cut the 
scent glands. The odor is almost as 
bad as that of the skunk, but not 
quite as lasting. The stretching board 
should be made long and narrow. 
Never stretch the pelt unduly, but 
make it as long as possible. Prime 
Skins are caught in the northern states 
as early as the middle of November. 
In the South the season is later. No 
1 size traps are best for mink. Some 
use a half or whole size larger in cer- 
tain sets along the woodland streams, 
as the raccoon frequents similar lo- 
ealities and is sometimes captured in 
the mink traps. 











Easy to light, 
wick. 


Kerosene—the 


Night lessons are easy to 
“get” if you have 


The Rayo Lamp 


It is the best oil lamp made 
and saves the eyes from strain. 


For best results use Socony 


est-burning fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ¢ N. Y. 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
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The Advantage 
of Shipping Your 


iv FURS 





115 West 29th Street, 


was never so apparent as right now when 
to New Yor k ine market is outbidding the whole world 
for your produet. 
the fur trade that New York is the logi 
profitab! 


ten years of publicity we have convinced 
ical as well as the most 
le market for the shipper. Send for price list and ship to 
M. F. PFAELZER & CO. 
Desk 59 New York 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan and ish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes,rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Miustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversendoutthis §& 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on herse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

dsand game trophies we sell, taxi- 
ermy, ete. If you want a copy send us 

your correct address, | 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 














WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
o. after Po We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest p: 


te oy tee, “Creates fe 

ping tags, price lists, etc... ALL FREE 
SHIP TODAY 

F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 


785 Far Exchange Bidg. 





r Our Specialty 


Py" We are in # position to state that there is no 
i or corporation, that can give 


firm, individ 
ben, et Better Satisfaction 
Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Market Reports 
which quote the very highest possible honest 


he's FREE— Write Now! 
M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept, 144 New York 


We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, 

SKUNK spacteet, aad all raw Fure._ Price list 
ee. . Jd. ETT NS, 

REDWOOD, We Boe - ept. 9 



























SHE REES " 
TRAPPE RS Ship your furs to the 
house that pays you 
what they advertise in their price-list. Remits 
you the day your shipment is received. Charg- 
es you no commission and refunds you the ex- 
press charges where they do not exceed 10% 
of shipment. We do this and more. 
Write for Trappers Guide No, 80 and price-list today. 


Northwestern Hide & Fur. Co., 114-116 W. 26th St. 
Est. 1890 New York, N. ¥. 














HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 


e are the fastest RAW FUR house in 

ork—NOW test Fur Market. 

We M issi and grade Eberly: Wate 
for price li charge. 

DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 


Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. 

Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. in work guaranteed. Reference: Miles & 














. Bankers, Milford, Indiana. ' Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 














BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


ma of the Passing of the Old and the 
. ome se of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An“ideal play for 
éranges, tee clubs, rural schools, agricultural 
hool lleg and other organizations ia 
country districts. in three acts. : 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. bing 2 rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country life. 
strictly agricultural play ever published. 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an evening ‘that's different, and 
to provide an “open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








| 2t% Pourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
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(2) send us full details of 
stamps for their return, ( 


Beware of Bankrupt Creameries 


Columbia Creamery Co of Springfield, 
Mass, has owned and operated a cream- 
ery in Troy, Vt, for several years. Last 


spring they leased it to Herman Bern- 
stein. In August C. C. C_ went into 
bankruptcy. About September 1 Bern- 
stein failed to meet his payments to 
patrons and -petitioned himself into 
bankruptcy.—[J. A. D., North Troy, Vt. 

This creamery company has Iiabili- 
ties of about $90,000, and assets about 
$10,000. Its trustee hopes to settle at 
possibly 10 cents on the dollar, but 
only $4000 of the assets has been col- 
lected, and there is no telling how 
much of the remaining is collectable. 
Counsel for the creamery. states that 
Bernstein owes the company about 
$5000, while it owes him only $2000 or 
$3000. Under the bankruptcy laws, 
these claims cannot be set off against 
each other, so that if Bernstein does 
pay the $5000 he owes, he will receive 
only 10% of his claim against the 
creamery. It looks as if farmers will 
be fortunate if they get anything out 
of Bernstein for their milk. Such 
events show the advisability of not al- 
lowing your milk credits to accumu- 
late unpaid, especially with an outfit 





that has little tangible assets or 
backing. 
*“*‘Good as Gold” 

Postal fraud order has been issued 
against R. E. Puller Company, Inc, and 
its officers agents as such, at 500 
Fifth a, New York city. ek 
proposition, in their own words: 


cuarantes 3° sell your oF patent at your 


a ty at your 

oe = gece as gold. ro 
o help y expenses add 

tional commission of 5% after sale was 


made, 

That concern, this scheme, has 
been exposed many times in this col- 
umm. Pay no money to any such 
“brokers” until they have actually 
sold your patent or other property. 
This means that you wtll never have 
to make any payment. We have never 
known such brokers to effect any 
sales, although they are diligent in 
collecting advance fees. 


Selling Cats 


inclosing a letter I received 
from the Covington Bird Store, 5 Pike 
street, Covington, Ky, signed H. R. 
Smith; proprietor, ordering six Angora 
cats. I shipped this order, amounting 
to $22, and have been unable to collect 





I am 


anything from this man or get any, 


reply to letters I have sent him.— 
(Bradford H. Webber. 

You will have to charge this a:- 
coumt up to tuition in the school of 
experience, for our letters written in 
plain English language to this party 
have not as yet brought a reply. Who 
else has claims against the above? 


Working an Old Game 


Hassan met an affable Spaniard and a 
Syrian who spoke good English a few 
days ago, The Spaniard had $8000 in 
cash, which he said he had received as 
damages ‘ when his brother was killed 
on the railroad. Hassan offered to keep 
the money for the Spaniard and drew 
$250 out of the bank to offer as godd 
faith, The $8000 and the $250 were put 
in a tin box and a tin bo ed 
over to Hassan. Then the Spaniard 
went away. Hassan opened his box this 
afternoon and found in it nothing but 
waste paper. 

The above item was clipped from a 
newspaper of recent date. We knew 
that the price paid for waste paper 
was soon to take a sudden jump, but 
it seeras unreasonable to pay $250 for 
only enough of the stuff to fill a little 
tin box. None of our readers is 
caught by such swindles. 








Beware of Gamblers 


What do you know about the statis- 
tical company whose literature I 


close? service worth $10 a 
month, former price $25? ave its 
subscribers made money? How does 


ihis man know what the wheat pagetent 
is going to do in the future?—[A. 

This refers to a daily market sates 
about gambling in margins on grain, 
cotton or stocks. These brokers want 
you to gamble so as to get commis- 
sions on your orders to buy or sell 
which they execute for you. Of course 
if they really knew when prices would 
&0 up or down, they could make vast- 
ly bigger gains to trade for themselves 
instead of for you. “Not knowing this, 
they urge you to take the risk and 
they get the rake-off (commission). 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you giadly by private letter if you 
case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
also inclose your address label from Orange 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 








— 


The speculative market on margins is 
a good place to keep away from. It 
can lose your money even quicker 
than it can make profits. A few for- 
tunes have been made by such gam- 
bling, but many a home has been 
wrecked and many a suicide has re- 
sulted from losses where gains were 
expected. 


Tell the Truth 


A fine of $300 against the Southwick 
Shops, and a suspended sentence of 60 
days in jail upon its secretary-treas- 
urer, Henry G. Southwick, was the out- 





come of a three days’ trail in_ the 
United vx branch court at Wash- 
ington, D C. The defendants were found 


guilty of violating the so-called John- 
gon law. It is an act of congress which 
imposes fine and imprisonment upon 
anyone who advertises in a fraudulent 
r. The shop advertised to sell 
4.85 a suit of clothes that pw 
said, sold for $12, 
advertised so-called $2. 38 
shirts for $1.29. Thg evidence proved 
ot in both cases the goods were not 

of the quality represented. They were 
cheaper stuff, for which the consumer 
was deceived into paying a relatively 
high price because they represented to be 
standard grade offered below cost. The 
judge ruled that it was the intent of the 
statute to prevent merchants advertising 

certain goods to induce people to go into 
their stores and buy the goods, thinking 
that thereby they were getting large 
values at a very low price.—[News- 
paper Item, 

A statute like the Johnson law is 
now in effect in quite a number of 
states. It is based upon the principle 
that the seller should state what he 
sells and sell what he states. Away 
back im 1857 Orange Judd was the 
first publisher in the world to insist 
that advertisers do that very thing. 
He excluded from the advertising col- 
umns of American Agriculturist all 
patent medicine fakes, relentlessly ex- 
posed frauds, and allowed in his ad- 
vertising columns only the announce- 
ments of reliable concerns. Ever since 
then the same policy thus established 
by Orange Judd has been enforced by 
Orange Judd company in all its period. 
icals, Years ago this house went still 
further, and issued an ironclad con- 
tract between it and each and every 
subscriber to its periodicals of the en- 
tire reliability of every « ivertiser in 
its columns with whom the subscriber 
may do business. 

Every legitimate manufacturer, 
merchant and advertiser, whether 
they do business over the counter or 
by mail, recognizes the entire right- 
eousness of this policy; so does the 
general public. The laws referred to 
are an expression of this sentiment. 
The verdict in the case cited shows 
that judges and juries are ready to en- 
force these laws. The Orange Judd 
policy, which thus has won universal 
recognition, really is based upon the 
Golden Rule, which is the best rule 
of business as it is of life or of 
religion. - 


Hints and Appreciations 

Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Thomas L. House at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, also National Mail Order 
Brokerage Exchange at 520 Globe 
Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. All post- 
masters are directed to withdraw 
from the mails all matter of this kind 
addressed to this concern and return 
the same to the sender where known, 
and when not known to send such 
matter to the division of dead letters 
for. proper disposition. Wherever 
Possible, postmasters should decline 
to receive such matter for mailing. 
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We are by no means certain that 
the county adviser always knows 
enough about it.to be trusted implic- 
itly in starting national farm loan as- 
sociations. The adviser may be help- 
ful, but it will be well for farmers 
themselves to take up this work and 
not depend on others. 


Yes, E. F., we suppose that the firm 
selling wireless apparatus can advance 
its prices after you have, sent in your 
order. It is getting where a fellow 
don’t know where he is at. One can 
go into a lunch room now, and unless 
he eats fast before they. have a chance 


to raise the prices, have hardly money: 


enough to pay his way out. 


‘I have’ received check from World 
Mfg Co for the coal oll stove which 
was returned to them by me. Many 





- 


thanks for the check. I don’t imagine 
I ever would have received a cent but 
for your services in my behalf.—[B, 
F. Hoover, Belleview, Pa. 


I have received the truss from 
James S. E. Freel, Newark, N J. I 
wish to thank you very much for your 
kind help.—[Martin L. Schmidt, 
serth Branch, _N z. 








I wish to thank Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for helping me secure 
check for $11.95 from those commis- 
sion men for-my chickens. I wrote 
them three times but with no success. 
As soon as I placed the account with 
you, they settled in full.—[{Henry 
Katzenberger. 


I received the check for $50 for my 
suit case and wish to express my 
thanks for the interest you took in my 
behalf in making a settlement with 
the railroad company.—[Emory Dil- 
lon, 


Jottings from the Farmers 

I recently mct a farmer in town on 
a trip to market his products, at 
which he has been very successful 
for many years. He told me his 
neighbors often said they would go to 
market too, if they were as good as 





he. “You are just as good at it as 
I am, he told them, “but when I 
start in the morning, I intend to 


sell out. I don't quit because things 
go slow, or because it rains a little 
or because it’s 4 o'clock. I stick to 
it until my load is disposed of. I 
don’t cut prices because it is late in 
the day or because I am tired. If I 
find I am asking too much I drop the 
price, of course, but only fer good 
reasons, because I expect to come 
again.” His wife asked him if as 
he got older he didn’t dread to start 
out on a trip. “Well, no,” he told 


her, “I feel kind of proud of the 
mumber of successful trips I have 
made.” Thus does he _ keep his 


courage up. It was raining when I 
saw him, but his optimism was still 
in evidence.—[T. L. Wall, Clearfield 
County, Pa, 


I had one of the best crops of po- 
tatoes ever grown in northern New 
York this year done with the least 
work, since horses did 9-10 of all the 
lator. The field was infected with 
quack grass but this was killed by 
cultivating both ways thoroughly. 
The potatoes here are worth $1.50 to 
$1.75 a bushel. I sell my choice po- 
tatoes to customers. By supplying 
good stock I am sure of a continuous 
trade at fancy prices. My children 
all have their own bank accounts and 
enjoy the pleasures of their interest 
better than the pleasures of picture 
shows. My belief is that if children 
@re taught to save a little as they 
grow older and taught to take an in- 
terest in some line of farming, they 
are bound to make a success.—[Ly- 
man Crane, St Lawrence County, N Y. 


Could any reader of American Agri- 
culturist advise as to getting rid of 
rats in the cellar? I have tried so 
many things to no purpose, I am dis- 
couraged.—{Mrs Lyman J. Zimmer, 
Tioga County, N Y. 


We dairymen in Canajoharie are 
going to build and equip a milk sta- 
tion of our own, same being in- 
corporated for $20,000. We hope to 
have it in shape to handle our milk 
@s soon as possible, or late spring. 
Farmers who have taken an ‘nterest 
{n this plant are very enthusiastic, but 
Bome of our neighbors seem to be 
afraid to get behind a good thing 
and push it along, and seem to be 
waiting to see how it will all come 
out. Then, if a success, will wait to 
jump in with both feet.—[E. L. Bell- 
man, New York. 





T like American Agriculturist and 
think it is the best farm paper that 
comes to our home. There are so 
many good things about your paper 
that it is hard to tell which is of the 
most benefit to us all, for we all need 
it. The feeding rations are partic- 
ularly interesting to me.—[M. E. 
Keller, Cuba, N Y. 





Seed potatoes for next spring’s plant- 
ing have been quoted at $2.50 per 
bushel. This high price may restrict the 
planting of potatoes in the extreme 
south this December and January. 
Anyhow it looks to me like seed stock 
would be excessively high. Would it 
be safe for me to save all my 
small potatoes for seed? What 
has been the experience of farm- 





ers ana eexperts in planting seed 
cut from little tubers compared 
to cuttings from good size pota- 
toes? Also, won't it be better to cut 
our tubers, whether large or small, 
only one eye to the piece? We have 
got to do something, for farmers sim- 
ply cannot afford to pay anything like 
$20 to $50 per acre for ordinary seed 
for planting potatoes.—[H. M. 





Dealing with Advertisers — To 
assure confidence in the integrity of 
our advertisers a specific guarantee is 
maintained for square dealing in ev- 
ery particular. This takes its form in 
our guarantee, which is as follows: 
We positively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser in this issue of Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist.” We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in re- 
ceiver’s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings 
are pending. 
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New Ford Joke Book 1917 


All the latest jokes on the Ford Ante. Hundreds of 
them and all good ones. Spring & new one on your 
neighbors. Large book with colored cover by mail, 1 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 

Box 5, So. Norwalk, Cons, 
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Life-Like Music Wi t Last! 


> . +. 
For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and day 
to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last he has been 
crowned with success. Just as he was the first to invent the phonograph, so is he the 
only one who has made phonograph music life-like. And now we make this great, rock-bottom offer on 
the genuine New Edison, the phonograph invented by Thomas A. Edison. Now that you can get the best 
on this wonderful offer, you need no longer be satisfied with anything less than Mr. Edison’s great in- 
strument, Just read below how easily you may have the genuine New Edison in your home, 








C/sShomas ( Giiton 


te oe 











= and after trial! 


Yes, we will send you the New Edison, the product of 


the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the wonderful 
diamond stylus reproducer and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records on free 
trial without a penny down. On this offer, you can now have the genuine Edison, the 
instrument tH « gives you real, life-like music, the finest and 

best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price asked for A Happy Home 
imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. Sezze thzs opportunity. — stappiness is tife—and real happiness is found 
Send the coupon now for free catalog. notmean © house with a yard of farm around 


ha id united family gather Conaeer for mutual 
enboquent and recreation. "And the Edison makes this 





ond merriment, more than an hour of amusement, yes, 
ft will mean genuine pleasure of the lasting sort— 

ful entertainment and culture of the most be 

kind. it will mean the family united—a new home, 





If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new 
instrument, send us only $1. Pay the balance on easiest kind of monthly payments. 


Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit— 
Mr. Edison’s great phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all the musical results of the 
highest price outfits—the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down 
balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C.O.D., 
not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send the coupon now full particulars. 


COUPON ares P= 
fF. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors Entertain Your Friends 


Get the New Edison in your home on free trial. 











4759 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. ; oT pety hfe Ay = 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your New Edison = oe te and — ona age y =e med latest uptodate song bit of the bie gies, 
Catalog and full rticulars of r free trial offer on (or jus © coupon) is enough. No obligations augh until your sides ache a e funnies 
the new soodel Edison Phonograph. om in asking for the catalog. Get this offer —while forny, mitral howe, Hone, the erand ola hares 
this er lasts. Fill out the coupon today. the two-steps, the solos, the duets and quartettes. 
You will sit awe-striken at the weederfel qrendonerss 
F.K.Babson Ph Di fy ee 
> Ba Edison novi , att 
Name . oe onograph Distributors giving tine cil melody tat frupere beara sizer 





outfit 
4759 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. All on free tial, “then, after the trial, qend the outfit 


t choose. 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. ptt s. , efter. Send the coupon today. 





ures? 








